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NOTES. 


_ “It is manifest that the present situation cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged.” ‘*I should be ill doing my 
duty if I openly proclaimed peace, when after all it may 
turn out that there is no peace.” These two sentences 
of Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel aptly express the attitude of most plain men 
towards the South African crisis. They want to know 
where they are and will welcome such straight language 
from the Leader of the House. People’s minds will be 
still further cleared on the point of the justice of the 
British claim by Mr. Balfour’s explicit affirmation of 
the undertaking by the Transvaal Government in 1881 
to give equal rights as between Boer and Uitlander. 
That this understanding was clear and certain there is 
absolute documentary proof; and it establishes the 
technical as well as the moral soundness of our case. 
They who are scandalised at the idea of ‘fighting for 
points of registration’ should remember the preamble to 
the British case. They should remember also that the 
franchise is but the germ of administrative reform. 


General Duchesne’s inquiry, as we foretold last week, 
has far from satisfied General Galliffet ; on Tuesday he 
dismissed General de Pellieux from his post of com- 
mander of a Paris garrison and put him in charge of an 
infantry brigade at Quimper, a distant and sleepy little 
town. Nationalists say that the General should not 
accept this indignity, but ask to be allowed to resign. 
Equally deserving of their fate are General Négrier, 
who during one of his inspection tours treated the 
officers to threats against the Government ; and Captain 
Guyot de Villeneuve, who sent a year’s salary to M. 
Syveton, a professor dismissed for expounding anti- 
Dreyfusard views in hisclass. Whereasthe ‘‘ Aurore,” 
and other papers, received these measures with dignified 
satisfaction, their adversaries surpassed themselves in 
fury and abuse. ‘‘ We.have a chamber of horrors,” 
cried Rochefort, and, hearing that the Military Governor 
of Paris had visited Rennes, promptly announced that 
he had ordered the Conseil de Guerre to acquit Captain 
Dreyfus. Inthe ‘‘ Echo de Paris” M. de Beaurepaire 
declared the same; “‘ for the first time,” he continued, 
‘the uniform of a soldier makes me fear for my country’s 
future.” , ‘‘ Vive de Pellieux, vive Négrier!” wrote M. 
Millevoye in the ‘‘ Patrie”—‘‘ heroes both, disgraced 
for doing their duty and holding positive proofs of a 


But General Galliffet remains in 
Cabinet councils will be held every 
week until the conclusion of the Dreyfus affair ; and 
then more dismissals of offending officers will take 
place. 


traitor’s guilt.” 
exorably calm. 


An anti-Semitic campaign is being briskly conducted 
at Rennes. Posters perpetually appear, always headed 
“Le Péril Juif;” brawls take place before M. Basch’s 
door. A Jewand a fervent admirer of Captain Dreyfus, 
M. Basch has suffered much since M. Drumont’s 
sinister disciples invaded the town. After the banquet 
of the Socialists on 14 July, he was mobbed and hooted ; 
next day his abode was pelted with stones. These, 
however, were not the manceuvres of the people, but 
only of a hired crew. It has been announced that M. 
Dérouléde intends to hold meetings during the Dreyfus 
debates, and that M. Jules Guérin will. join him ; 
together—so goes the report—they will hold forth on 
the treachery and iniquities of the Jews. It would be 
wise of the Government to forbid these meetings, for 
although the people are too peaceful to take interest in 
them, MM. Dérouléde and Guérin never travel without 
an escort of ruffians whose orders are to cheer the army 
and create a brawl. 


Our hints at Spanish disruption have already been 
endorsed by facts, and little surprise, though some in- 
dignation, has been aroused by Catalonian clamours 
for French annexation. France meanwhile has strained 
all conceptions of neutrality by hampering the Marquis 
de Cerralbo’s usual holiday at Saint Jean de Luz. But 
the prime surprise has been afforded by the revelation 
of Carlism in Andalusia. The Archbishop of Seville, 
though a comparatively young man, is conspicuous for 
learning, dignity and influence. No doubt family 
associations have had their weight—his uncle is an old 
Carlist general—but he would not have sacrificed possi- 
bilities of signal usefulness to Church and cause without 
immediate objects of importance. The attitude of 
the Government, of the Archbishop of Toledo and, 
above all, of the Vatican may now be awaited with 
interest. 


As to the Vatican, its fertility of surprises surpasses 
that of a coney. After transmitting to the French 
authorities compliments so fulsome that they almost 
smacked of satire, the Papal Government has now come 
out in a new harlequinade as the ally of R. Garibaldi 
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for the promotion of an Italian republic. No doubt this 
may be disavowed at a pinch, but it is not dismissed as 
improbable by good critics, though theworiginal Gari- 
baldi amd his Pope must turn in their graves at the 
whisper of such historical irony. Adversity has pro- 
vided the Papacy with the proverbial bedfellows, and 
his Holiness will do well to remember that, when he 
comes to sup with them, he will need a long spoon to 
secure his due share. 


The Austrians are certainly not yet out of the 
wood. As everyone foresaw, Graf Thun has been 
obliged to have recourse to the inimitable fourteenth 
article of the Constitution in order to replace chaos by 
autocracy. How far he will be able to hold out against 
German disloyalty on the one hand and Hungarian 
unreasonableness on the other remains to be seen, but if 
he is driven to accept some scheme of Slav federalism, 
his opponents will only have themselves to blame. He 
is now straining constitutional autocracy to the utmost 
limit by applying it to the delicate issues of taxation ; 
but unless a revolution is thereby provoked, he may 
congratulate himself upon finding the only outlet to his 
dilemma. We do not foresee a revolution, but lively 
agitation and a reckless oblivion of all the prime duties 
of citizenship seem almost unavoidable. 


With all due concern for authority, we cannot view 
without misgiving the new law, to which the King of 
Sweden has at length given a reluctant assent, restrain- 
ing the right of discontented workmen to go on strike. 
The coercion of “ blacklegs ” is no doubt a fit subject 
for legislative restraint, but here we have a campaign 
against the mildest moral pressure, and men with 
legitimate grievances will find themselves hopelessly 
at the mercy of their employers. The King cannot be 
absolved from responsibility, for he has already exhibited 
his ideas of authority in dealing with the Norwegian 
Parliament. It only remains to hope that he will not 
take too ruthless an advantage of the overloaded 
weapon which has been placed in his hands, and that 
the German Government may not be too precipitate in 
following his lead. 


The Tsar’s Peace Conference has entirely failed in its 
practical object, which was so to slacken the strain of 
armaments in the West as to enable Russia to devote 
all her attention to her extension in the East. M. de 
Witte is in despair at seeing his economical projects 
doomed to further delay. He has worked miracles with 
Russian finance, but there are limits to all things, and the 
Russian village communities can stand no further taxa- 
tion. Onthe contrary, during the next twelve months and 
over great part of European Russia, they will require 
direct Government assistance if whole villages are not 
to perish by famine, scurvy and typhus. M. de Witte, 
of course, has long recognised that the communal 
system has broken down, and the great <mbition of 
his life is to carry Russia safely over the very difficult 
transformation to individual property and individual 
responsibility. The Tsar has already in his pigeon- 
holes and has approved in principle a scheme for this 
purpose applicable, as a first experiment, to the central 
agricultural districts, lying immediately to the south 
of Moscow, but this requires money, which is not 
forthcoming. 


The monsoon season is bringing its usual anxiety to 
the Government of India and its officials. The rains 
appear to be irregularly distributed. While some pro- 
vinces complain of excess there are threatenings of 
drought in the Deccan and western regions, amounting 
to a dread of water famine in the arid tracts of Kathia- 
war. It is too early yet to assume that any serious 
calamity need be anticipated. The memory of recent 
troubles has probably induced some nervousness, but 
the monsoon has still time to assert itself. It is re- 
assuring to know that the greater part of the tracts 
afflicted two years ago has resumed its normal pros- 
perity, even though one of the characteristic and un- 
mistakable signs, we are told, is a marked increase of 
litigation. 

Now that the serious riots in Southern India have 
been quelled, inquiry is active to discover why they 
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ever arose and how it came about that the responsible 
authorities were taken unprepared. The causes no 
4oubt are complex, but the outbreak is apparently the 
answer of higher-caste Hindus to the notious of social 
and religious equality gradually engendered tn the lower 
castes by the influence of education and prosperity, 
under exotic law which ignores caste disabilities. Such 
convulsions are the outward indication of the silent 
revolution to which Hinduism seems predestined under 
British rule. The manifestation not unnaturally occurs 
in a region where all Hindu castes are not bound 
together by that active antagonism to their militant 
Mohammedan rivals which forms a bond of union in 
Upper India. 


Until the full text of the Currency Committee’s 
Report has been discussed in India it would be prema- 
ture to consider how it has been received by those who 
are most directly concerned in it. The brief expressions 
of opinion elicited by the telegraphic summaries leave it 
to be inferred that there will be considerable disappoint- 
ment at the practical outcome of the inquiry. The 
merits of the report as a contribution to the literature 
on the currency question will no doubt be as fully recog- 
nised there as here, while the fate of the scheme pro- 
pounded by the Government of India was long ago 
foreseen. But the commercial community in India will 
scarcely receive with unqualified satisfaction a scheme 
which does not provide a better guarantee for converti- 
bility at the fixed rate than the recommendations of the 
committee disclose. 


The question of consulships is an important one 
everywhere, but more particularly in Morocco, where 
so many interests, both commercial and imperial, are at 
stake. We wish that more attention could be directed 
to the whole subject and that the false economy of 
appointing aliens, who find sufficient remuneration in 
an undue dignity, might be ended once for all. But as 
regards Morocco, the Government is well advised in 
referring to Sir Arthur Nicolson such details as that 
of erecting a consulate in place of a vice-consulate at 
Mogador. Our Minister at Tangier has exhibited so 
exhaustive and patriotic a grasp of the whole Moorish 
issue, more especially in the matter of Major Spilsbury, 
that it is an obvious duty to give hima free hand. He 
appreciates the spirit of the Orient, knows the shortest 
cuts to the confidence of the Moor, and at the same 
time persists unswervingly in the only policy which can 
safeguard our dignity and assure the ultimate triumph 
of our rights. 


A somewhat belated attempt was made by Mr. Gibson 
Bowles on Monday to obtain information from the 
Colonial Secretary as to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Newfoundland Question. Mr. Chamber- 
lain refused any information, and stated that the report 
had not been communicated to the Government of the 
colony. As we pointed out some time ago, the state 
of affairs elsewhere renders it undesirable to stir up a 
serious dispute with France. Mr. Chamberlain was 
very ready in assuming that the necessary legislation 
could be obtained from the colonial legislature before 
the next fishing season, more ready than the recent 
utterances of members of that legislature seem to warrant. 
The sorely tried Newfoundiander may find his patience 
strained to the breaking point if he supposes that a report 
is being withheld which at last vindicates his claims for 
justice from the mouths of the Government’s own com- 
missioners. Both on the east and west of the North 
American continent questions of the gravest import 
are therefore clamouring for solution. 


From the statements made in the Imperial and 
Dominion legislatures this week, it is clear that a 
satisfactory agreement has been arrived at on the 
subject of the Pacific cable. Details alone remain to 
be settled. We were assured from the first that the 
Imperial authorities would not jeopardise the whole 
project by persistence in a serious departure from the 
original understanding. The cable will now be built 
by the Mother-country and the colonies in partnership, 
with its attendant risks and its prospective benefits. 
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It is the beginning ofa revolution in the cable system 
of the Empire. In Canada its significance is fully 
appreciated. The Pacific line will mot exhaust the 
possibilities of cable co-operation between the Imperial 


- and the Colonial Governments. Among the strongest 


evidence which has been forthcoming of the necessity 
of an alternative route is the excitement, occasioned’in 
the offices of the existing companies. Progress has 
never been their watchword, and the anxiety now 
manifested to reduce rates and lay new lines is usual 
with a menaced monopoly. But if the eastern com- 
panies laid half a dozen cables between Australia and 
South Africa and reduced their tariffs.to a shilling a 
word the arguments in favour of the Pacific scheme 
would be modified, not met. 


Australia has been long in travail on the question of 
Federation, but at last the goal is in sight. Victoria 
and Tasmania have lost no time in following up the 
vote in New South Wales with an overwhelming de- 
claration in favour of the Commonwealth Bill. The 
peculiar significance of the majorities in the two leading 
colonies rests in the fact that they have hitherto been 
hopelessly divided on the subject. A scheme acceptable 
to one was bound to prove objectionable to the other. 
Now that they have compromised their differences 
Federation should be safe. The smaller colonies will 
fall into line sooner or later—sooner if they are alive 
to their own interests. 


A perusal of the Sierra Leone Blue-book, just issued, 
is recommended to those who desire to know how not 
to execute a Royal Commission. Sir David Chalmers 
was entrusted by Mr. Chamberlain with the duty of 
inquiring into the recent insurrection in the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate, immediately consequent upon the 
imposition of the hut-tax. Will it be believed that 
instead of proceeding to the scene of the disturbances 
and making his investigation on the spot, the Commis- 
sioner elected, for reasons which to us seem hopelessly 
insufficient, to hold his inquiry at Freetown. Having 
examined about 300 persons, though he complains that 
more witnesses should have been forthcoming, the 
Commissioner has compiled a report which is superficial 
and dangerously sanguine. He denounces Sir Frederic 
Cardew’s policy, accuses the Frontier Police of in- 
efficiency and worse, and suggests a series of impracti- 
cable reforms to which neither the Governor nor the 
Colonial Secretary can for a moment assent. 


At a time when the development of our colonies looms 
so large in our political considerations we are glad to 
see that special thought is being given to the conditions 
of life on the remote paths of our Empire. The School 
for promoting the Study of Tropical Diseases has lately 
received much public and Government support, and its 
efforts and ambitions must appeal to all. Let us hope 
that the Colonial Nursing Association may not be less 
fortunate. It has taken upon its shoulders the ‘‘ White 
Woman’s Burden,” as Sir George Goldie put it: to 
send ladies trained in nursing to those regions where 
fever is the deadliest foe of the pioneers of our Empire, 
and loud praise from all is its reward. The Colonial 
Office, says Mr. Chamberlain, is prepared to help it in 
every way, and Mr. Asquith commended it warmly. 
As he observed, a clear case for its endowment has 
been made out, and its working should be made widely 
known. We sit at home the idle spectators of an ever- 
growing Empire, and how few of us take any practical 
share in the burden. Here is an opportunity to fulfil a 
small part of our Imperial duty : to ensure for our fever- 
stricken Empire-builders abroad ‘‘ the same kindly and 
skilful treatment which all in sickness have at home.” 


_Mr. Alger’s successor has been found in Mr. Elihu 
Root, an eminent lawyer. The reasons which have 
swayed Mr. McKinley in making this appointment are 
not very clear on the surface. The one given is the 
complicated questions of constitutional law likely to 
arise under a new system of colonial expansion. The 
public infers two others. One is that Mr. Root’s experi- 
ence of senatorial committees is such that he will know 
how to present the claims of his new department to the 
senatorial consideration in the most attractive form. 
In fact, he is to be only a more adroit Alger. Another 
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reason inferred is that no soldier is wanted to interfere 
with the President and his favourite General Otis. Mr. 
McKinley makes no advance either in statement or 
action. He still remains ‘‘ Cunctator,” but in the sense 
of Mr. Micawber, not that of Fabius. 


Sir Redvers Buller’s dictum that our military system 
has grown up to benefit the War Office clerks rather 
than the army was the text upon which Mr. Arnold 
Forster based his attack on the Estimates. But the 
truth of the matter is that as things stand it could 
hardly be otherwise. The political chiefs have not the 
requisite knowledge, and the headquarter staff not the 
requisite power, to inaugurate a better state of things. 
Both the Secretary for War and the Commander-in-Chief 
have extremely difficult positions to fill, The former— 
unlike the First Lord of the Admiralty who, as head of a 
board which represents the dormant Lord High Admiral 
is the actual head of the navy—is not at the head of, and 
consequently not in close touch with, the military pro- 
fession : while the latter, although nominally at the 


‘head, and charged with the general supervision, of 


the army, is only the principal—and now not even the 
sole—adviser of his political chief. The result is that 
a system of red tape prevails which it is almost impos- 
sible to cut through. Imagine the state of the London 
and North-Western Railway run on a similar principle of 
dual control! The very idea is preposterous. Yet how 
in the case of the army to substitute a better? The 
civil department must exist in order to carry out our 
system of ministerial responsibility. If it did not, we 
should have the evil of a political commander-in-chief. 


How difficult it is to find a workable system is shown 
by the numerous changes which have taken place since 
the King gave up the personal command of the army in 
1793. The outcome has been the exemplification of the 
saying a ‘‘ house divided against itself shall not stand.” 
It is nobody’s fault in particular, but the fact remains 
that the army is office-ridden. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. For the civilian element, ignorant of 
strategical and tactical requirements and the thousand 
and one other odds and ends of military life, are 
naturally inclined to give an undue prominence to 
paper work, while practical soldiering suffers in conse- 
quence. That the War Office is an immensely hard- 
working institution admits of no doubt. In fact, it is 
even possible that too much work is done. But the 
real question is whether its efforts are in the right 
direction. 


Though under the circumstances good results are 
difficult to obtain, a great point would be gained if 
those institutions which worked well were left alone. 
The cavalry depot system and the Guards are cases in 
point. The aim of a voluntary system should be to 
provide for all possible wants. Formerly this was done. 
The Foot Guards provided for men who wished to serve 
for a short time at home. The plan worked well, and 
the country had a magnificent force always at hand, 
and perhaps without an equal in Europe. Then why in 
the name of common sense not let well alone? But for 
the sake of some contemptible juggling to make it 
appear that battalions at home and abroad were equally 
balanced, all this was thrown to the winds. Still for 
some of its shortcomings the War Office is not solely 
to blame. The House of Commons has much to do 
with the matter. Members talk about decentr:ilisation ; 
yet they are continually asking questions as to the way 
generals, who have been given some rope, are acting. 


As showing the interest taken in rifle-shooting and 
the high standard of skill attained, the Bisley Meeting 
was all that could be wished for. In Colonel Cross the 
National Rifle Association is fortunate in possessing a 
secretary who is as tactful as he is capable, which is 
saying a good deal. Tact is a quality which is much 
needed in dealing with the heterogeneous mixture of 
humanity collected together at Bisley. The range 
officers especially require it. The closing scene of the 
Queen’s Prize—secured by that much-talked-of corps 
the Guernsey Militia—was exceptionally interesting, 
and the winner is to be congratulated as much on his 
nerve as his skill. But the importance of Bisley from 
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a military point of view is apt to be over-estimated. 
The conditions there are not in most cases military 
at all. Shooting very deliberately in the height of com- 
fort with smoked foresights and papered backsights 
may give magnificent results, but does not resemble 
war. Few bad shots and not a few good shots are 
required for the contingency. , 


The debate in the House of Commons on water-tube 
boilers should put an end to the crusade which a few 
men in this country have undertaken against this type 
of steam generator. Mr. Goschen endorsed the remarks 
we made on 10 June that ‘‘if the Belleville boiler costs 
more than the ordinary type it has an advantage for 
warships in the rapidity with which speed can be raised 
when required—say from ten to twenty knots. This in 
war-time would be of the utmost importance.” It is 
absolutely necessary according to Mr. Goschen to 
maintain these boilers for strategic purposes. More- 
over it is evident that with the increasing steam pres- 
sures now employed the old form of boiler is becoming 
unsuitable. Hence we find that in the mercantile 
marine also the water-tube boiler is making its way, 
and we venture to predict that before many years are 
past all steamers of high speed will be fitted with them. 
The terrible accident to the ‘‘ Bullfinch” was caused by 
a4 coon in the machinery and had no reference to the 

ilers, 


Our fullest sympathy goes out to the peer who has 
to make a long speech in the House of Lords, upon 
whichever side of that assembly he sits ; for either he is 
addressing an unoccupied territory of red morocco, or 
else, conscious of his slender support, he shoots arrows 
barbed with an apology at the silent scions of the 
majority opposite. Lord Selborne therefore claims our 
whole admiration for the courage and success with 
which he introduced the Tithes Bill to the notice of the 
Upper House. His argument was as clear as his utter- 
ance, and there was a ‘‘ go” in his speech which was a 
welcome novelty to the peers assembled. Of those who 
supported the motion for rejection Lord Ribblesdale 
was the brightest and the best; the other speakers 
using the same arguments, more or less audible, which 
left the House of Commons threadbare and exhausted 
a week ago. Not so the Primate or the Premier : they 
addressed themselves to the measure in striking 
speeches, models of concentration both in form and in 
thought, after which, by a large majority, the House of 
Lords declared for the principle of the Bill. 


Lord Welby’s address to the London County Council 
was of a somewhat colourless description. It contained 
none of those references to controversial topics with 
which former chairmen have sought to enliven the dull 
record of administrative work, but it was perhaps 
none the worse for that. The most interesting event 
of the year under review was the decision of the 
Council not to lease the tramways which it acquired 
south of the Thames but to work them itself. The 
ratepayers will, therefore, have the opportunity of 
judging of the comparative merits of the two methods 
of dealing with their lines, those north of the Thames 
being under lease to the North Metropolitan Company. 
As the Progressives of the Council have endeavoured to 
belittle the London Government Act, it is worth noting 
that the Chairman described it as a measure of immense 
importance to London. We hope that he is right in 
declaring that it will always be the wish of the Council 
to co-operate heartily with the new authorities which 
the Act creates, but the hostile attitude which the 
majority of the Council adopted towards the Bill is 
not very encouraging for the future. 


There is something to be said in favour of the grand 
committee on the Secondary Education Bill restoring the 
words which permit inspection by other bodies than the 
department or the Universities. The most concerned 
in the matter are the Polytechnics. The inspection of 
technical schools is scarcely within the province of the 
Universities, and the ignorance of the ordinary South 
Kensington inspector in any of the practical arts, out- 
side the four corners of a departmental syllabus, is too 
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notorious to be dilated on here. What is wanted is 
inspection by some such competent body as the ‘‘ City 
and Guilds.” It would be a pity to entrust it to 
the Technical committees, as in many cases they 
have not the wherewithal to pay a really first-class. 
inspector. 


Mr. Coghill has suggested by way of question in 
Parliament that one of the Queen’s Bench judges, 
since they waste so much time on circuit, might be 
transferred to the Chancery Division, instead of a new 
judge being appointed as the Government proposes. 
The suggestion was no doubt ironical and intended to 
call attention to what the indignant law papers have 
been describing as Mr. Justice Bruce’s little holiday on 
the South Wales Circuit. Familiar as we are with 
similar instances, this is a particularly flagrant example, 
and will no doubt be much heard of when the appoint- 
ment of the new judge is proposed. But it is this 
very waste of judicial time imposed on the 
judges without any fault of theirs that in fact 
makes the Queen’s Bench Division too weak for 
the business that has to be done. Even with the 
thorough reforms which ought to be carried out, it is 
possible the Queen’s Bench Division might not be 
overmanned ; and it is quite obvious it could not be 
reduced as matters stand at present. If it is the 
deliberate opinion of them whose duty it is to initiate 
the required reforms that they are impossible, which 
may be strongly denied, it must be confessed there is 
no other way out of the difficulty with which the Courts 
are confronted than the appointment at least of a new 
Chancery judge, and probably of an additional Queen’s 
Bench judge. 


There is one point in the second report of the Board 
of Trade as to its proceedings in the settlement of trade 
disputes under the Conciliation Act which we should 
like to see explained. What is the reason that in 
the two years from July 1897 to the end of June 1899 
the number of disputes in which action has been taken 
or invited only exceeds by a fraction the number for the 
first ten months from the Act coming into operation ? 
It is not because the result of the Board’s action under 
the two heads of conciliation and arbitration has been 
unsuccessful, for it has in fact worked very well ; and its 
success is even more marked in its later than its earlier 
operations. Besides, it has in a fewer number of 
instances refused applications for its services. What 
we are concerned to know is whether these declining 
figures are an indication that the Act of 1896 is not 
destined to play an important part in the settlement of 
trade disputes in the future. The Board does not pass 
any opinion on this general question. The more 
favourable view, and the one we are inclined to take, is 
that since the Act there has not been so much difficulty 
in employers and workmen agreeing to come together 
in conference. The Act has made this process more 
easy, and having given the impetus, it is allowable to. 
believe that in course of time its services may be less 
required because they have become less necessary. 


We notice with real regret that the ex-Roman 
Catholic priests, who have recently abandoned the 
communion of the French Church, are being ‘‘ exploited” 
by Mr. Hugh Price Hughes in the interest of English 
sectarianism. Mr. Hughes himself loomed large in the 
heated atmosphere of S. James’ Hall. He was con- 
ductor, interpreter, commentator: he filled the chair, 
and led the chorus, and passed the bag. The réle of 
the renegade is always difficult. Necessarily his 
motives are suspected and his utterances perverted. 
The Stoic maxim ‘‘ Nature owns no man who is not a 
martyr” has in their case a direct and rigid application 
It is difficult to imagine a more unfortunate début for 
the Reformers of France than that arranged for these 
French ecclesiastics by their new friends. The Abbé 
Bourier has clearly proved himself an apt pupil. No- 
thing could be more suitable than the ‘‘ thoughts” 
which, with Mr. Hughes’ assistance, he communicated 
to the assembled Methodists. Here is the first: 
‘‘ England and France had one great enemy—Clerical- 
ism in France and Ritualism in England.” Clearly the 
neophytes are already ‘‘ perfect.” 
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MR. KRUGER’S BLUFF. 


ig our countrymen were in the habit of following with 

due patience and regularity the South African 
issues, which are no less vital in their intervals of 
commonplace development, the rumoured resignation 
of Mr. Kruger would not have taken them so 
vehemently by surprise. Spasmodic anxiety at a crisis 
may serve to strengthen the hands of those on the box, 
but it can scarcely be held to warrant an attempt to 
snatch the reins. Public opinion on the subject really 
seems to fill the easy irresponsible position of a nervous 
old lady within a hansom-cab. So lofg as the horse 
trots smoothly, she is content to take the air and plume 
herself before the mirror, without ever a thought for 
the skilful driver, who has steered clear of pitfall 
and collision. Directly there comes an alarm, when all 
his faculties demand the freest play, he is fortunate if 
she does not confuse him with screams and gesticula- 
tions and every absurd direction which panic and 
ignorance can inspire. Happily this time she has kept 
her head and the expert has pressed forward towards 
his goal. But she may not presume on such forbear- 
ance to claim a directing voice throughout the future. 
Apart from metaphor, it is only the occasional observer 
who does not know that, whenever Mr. Kruger is at 
issue with his lieges, he invariably employs a threat of 
resignation to bring them to their knees. On his 
limited stage, he is a great man, almost a great states- 
man, but there remains always an element of gambling 
about his political ventures. Hitherto his success has 
been mainly due to his skill in bluffing. It is not every- 
body who can bluff triumphantly, even by exposing 
the resignation “‘ joker,” as Lord Randolph Churchill 
learned to his cost. How far Mr. Kruger has been 
pulled through by undeserved luck and how far by a 
nose for the psychology of his adversaries may never 
be known. The one certain fact is that he has, again 
and again, won the pool on very bad hands. And of 
these few can have been less promising than that 
which has now gained him a new lease of dictatorship. 
Profiting by a moment when the Transvaal Republic, 
being at loggerheads with the Paramount Power on 
vital issues, could least afford to ‘‘swop horses,” he 
chose to raise a side issue which has long engrossed his 
interest. The Boers would naturally be glad to see 
the dynamite monopoly cancelled, as they would anything 
else that does not serve their own particular interests. 
No doubt, from the point of view of the company and 
shareholders, it is a very pleasant anomaly, but Mr. 
Kruger’s unswerving loyalty towards it remains an un- 
solved mystery for the ingenuous. As it cannot be 
explained by reasons of State, the only alternative is to 
suggest personal idiosyncrasy, as to which we may 
safely leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. 

The dynamite monopoly is, however, a minor detail, 
apart from its bearing upon Mr. Kruger’s character and 
stability. Our immediate concern is with the franchise 
question. For the present, events have only emphasised 
the arguments which we enunciated last week. The 
two years’ delay could never be magnified into a casus 
belli so long as the Imperial Government maintained 


the benevolence of its intentions ; and if we do elect to 


go to war it must not be on a feeble cry. But we shall 
do well to maintain our suspicions of Mr. Kruger’s 
sudden concessions where he had previously made his 
most vigorous stands. The future of Africa is very dear 
to us, and, though we may see fit to come to terms 
with a people rather more than neighbours and less 
than neighbourly, we cannot afford the risk of future 
jerrymandering, such as would leave the Uitlanders 
impotent in fact though no longer so in theory ; when 
their latter state would be worse than the former. 
And, the crisis having now come to a head, it is 
our duty to insist upon finality in its settlement. 
The keynote of Mr. Kruger’s policy has been to 
procrastinate whenever he did not see his way to win 
all along the line. Diplomacy is always difficult to 
reopen when once it has been allowed to lapse. And he 
‘knows as well as we do that at present we hold all the 
winning cards. He has long been a past-master in the 
art of bluffing his fellow-subjects, but if he tries to 
**raise” us up to the limit we must not hesitate to 
“‘call.” Our peculiar strength at the present juncture 
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lies in the temper of the Cape Dutch. Their aspirations 
and ties of blood have constituted them a possible 
menace within our midst, but it has now been made 
clear that they are alive to their higher interests and 
remember that England saved Boerdom from extinction 
at the hands of the warlike Zulus. England at the Cape 
has also her Uitlanders in race, and it were easy to con- 
ceive such complications between the High Commis- 
sioner and his Cape Parliament as would constitution- 
ally have fettered his action. Happily all anxiety on 
this head has now been allayed, and the best judges are 
agreed that an appeal to the constituencies would 
probably result in an endorsement of the policy which 
Sir Alfred Milner so happily pursues. 

We may not yet be out of the wood. Continued 
firmness and vigilance are obviously indispensable ; 
and Mr. Balfour’s speech of Thursday must have 
assured anyone who yet had misgivings as to the 
attitude of the Government that firmness will not be 
lacking in that quarter. One thing is clear : we have 
advanced far enough to be able to acclaim with certainty 
the high statesmanship, acumen and courage which Sir 
Alfred Milner has displayed throughout a very parlous 
crisis. At a time when many of us had begun to 
doubt the survival of statesmanship among Englishmen, 
it is of happy augury for our imperial future that 
one of the rising generation should have proved his 
power and capacity so conspicuously. Much ground 
has been lost in Africa under previous British 
Governments by the selection of unsuitable lieu- 
tenants, and it is in the highest degree satisfactory 
to be able to feel at last that our destinies are in the 
right hands. Sir Alfred Milner knows his own mind, 
and he evidently knows also the minds of his adversaries. 
Thus only can Mr. Kruger’s game of bluff be counter- 
acted. It is a game which may prevail against the 
weak or the timorous, but which, when met with the 
assurance of superior strength, leads inevitably to 
exposure and disaster. 


PROBLEMS OF THE WEST. 


pea opinion in this country is slowly and 

reluctantly, but surely, coming to the conclusion 
that it may ere long have to face a serious situation in 
the Far West. After President Kruger comes Presi- 
dent McKinley, and as the Transvaal is to the United 
States, so are the dangers and difficulties of the South 
African dispute compared with those which threaten to 
arise between the United States and ourselves. After 
the noisy demonstrations of the last two years the 
average Englishman was content to believe that all 
possible grounds of grave controversy between the two 
Powers were eliminated for years to come. We were 
told day after day, week after week, and month after 
month by pro-American prints that we had saved the 
“* other branch of the race ” from a coalition of European 
Powers. We were further assured that, in thus allow- 
ing the States to crush Spain unmolested, we had won 
the friendship of a generous people which fifty years of 
concessions, often made after representations little less 
than insolent, had failed to purchase. If any Govern- 
ment then might have expected to meet with fair 
treatment from American statesmen it was Lord Salis- 
bury’s. We make no reference to the Venezuelan 
question beyond saying that the Prime Minister, to 
please the United States, has not only admitted the 
Monroe Doctrine into the sphere of International Law, 
a claim which he had rightly repudiated a few weeks 
earlier, but has risked the absorption of 40,000 British 
subjects and 100,000 square miles of territory into the 
semi-barbarous system of a South American Republic. 
It comes now as a rude shock to a complacent English- 
man, spoon-fed with Washington telegrams, to find 
that the grateful ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” across the water will 
not even meet him half way. 

A fortnight ago we endeavoured to awake public 
opinion to a true conception of the situation which was 
impending. Our warning has been insistently endorsed 
during the present week by the speeches made in the 
Canadian Parliament by Government and Opposition, 
nor is it modified by the comments which have followed 
from Washington. The ridiculous fiction that England 
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and the United States will compromise over the head 
of Canada still does duty as a soporific, but the sooner 
the public here and in America realises that, without 
the consent of Canada, there can be no lasting settle- 
ment, the sooner we are likely to reach that desirable 
consummation. We have already demonstrated from 
the official reports that Canada’s attitude has been 
reasonable throughout these negotiations, and that the 
whole Alaskan question is one eminently for the final 
decision of an impartial tribunal. Unfortunately this 
is not the view of American statesmen, or, if it is their 
view, there are too many voters in the interested States 
to permit it to prevail. Perhaps the way in which the 
international tribunal at Paris treated the preposterous 
claim to the Behring Sea and all that moves in its waters 
causes some misgiving at Washington as to the view 
which a like impartial body might take of a claim to 
the whole disputed coast-line and its inlets. So the 
‘* Tribune ” dreads the ‘‘ fatal weakness for compromis- 
ing to which arbitrators are subject,” though Senator 
Fairbanks is very bold and finds the American case 
** flawless.” As to a compromise between the parties, 
England could not object if Canada acquiesced. But 
we gravely doubt the wisdom of such a course, In 
the first place it is evident that in accepting the 
suggested settlement—viz. a Canadian free port under 
American sovereignty—Canada practically debars her- 
self from again raising the question of territorial 
right. She becomes a mere licensee where she 
claims to be the owner in fee simple. In the 
second place the situation that would arise might, 
and probably would, lead to endless complications, 
annoyances, opportunities for petty acts of retaliation 
between frontiermen, the one set exceeding the limits of 
their rights under the compromise, the others seeking 
to restrict unfairly their rival’s competition. 

Historical experience leads one to doubt the wisdom 
of accepting promises as to freedom of trade where 
the real question is one of right. Modus vivendi is 
often to be read casus belli because it settles nothing. 
But if Canada proved willing to surrender all her 
possible rights in international law under the Treaty of 
1825 for the sake of free access from Klondike to the 
Pacific, it could only be as the basis of considerable con- 
cessions on other points from the United States. The 
boundary of Alaska and British Columbia is only one 
of many subjects of dispute between her and her 
neighbour. A mere list of the questions with which the 
Commission, now practically defunct, was seised, will 
show how diverse and complicated they are. Pelagic 
Sealing, Reciprocal Mining Rights, the Alien Labour 
Law, the North-Eastern Fisheries, the Inland Fisheries, 
the Bonding Privilege, Rights of Transit, the Construc- 
tion of War-vessels on the Great Lakes, &c. &c.—all 
these are matters which call for arrangement as well as 
the dispute about the Alaskan territory. ; 

It would be ridiculous to assume that in all these 
matters the United States are wrong and the Canadians 
right. Many of them are local matters, squabbles 
between boundary States, and nearly all of them may 
rightly be made the subjects of compromise and mutual 
concession. We cannot see that the claims to terri- 
torial sovereignty in Alaska stand at all on the same 
footing, but if Canada consents so to treat them we 
shall not complain. All that English opinion must 
clearly understand is that Canada is now a great and 
united Federal State, and no longer a heterogeneous 
collection of provinces. This was the work of Sir John 
Macdonald, who succeeded in welding together the 
Canadian fragments no less surely than Bismarck did 
the German Empire. His protective policy nurtured 
the agriculture and industries of the young Dominion, 
so that now, economically and politically, she suffices 
for herself and has no need of the United States. It is 
the conception of this fact slowly dawning upon the 
American mind which leads their more astute politicians 
to exalt the friendship of England and the States at the 
expense of the attachment between Canada and the 
Mother-country, while the less well informed still 
believe that the Dominion can be bullied into coalition. 
But the ‘‘Annexationist” party in Canada is dead. 
Qaly the most factious policy on our part can revive it. 
What possible reason could a patriotic Canadian 
have for wishing to involve his country in the 
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eccentric orbit of the neighbouring luminary? The 
gravest internal questions are there clamouring for 
solution from sea to sea. The logical and briiliagt 
communication from ‘‘An American” on the subject of 
Trusts, which we published last week, clearly indicates 
with what just apprehension thinking men in the United 
States regard the future of their country. Expansion 
abroad, which was promoted to overshadow discontent 
at home, has proved a doubtful expedient. That thou- 
sands of Americans should be engaged in slaughtering 
the natives of the Philippines, whom ostensibly they went 
to free, that this murderous business is no nearer its close 
than it was six months ago, that the methods by which 
the truth is concealed from the American public are 
worse than Russian, and that General Otis, who still 
retains his command and the confidence of the Presi- 
dent, is irresponsible and apparently incompetent are all 
facts so glaring and so contrary to the pretensions of 
American political moralists that no reasonable Canadian 
any longer wishes to become absorbed in a body politic 
where internal convulsion under one party and external 
aggression under the other are the order of the day. The 
Reign of Terror in Cleveland, where a tram strike is 
conducted by nitro-glycerine bombs and little boys are 
shot through the head by car conductors for insulting 
cries, raises a grave question as to what may happen 
when the present tide of prosperity turns and social and 
economic questions are forced to the front by the logic 
of events. There is now no ground in reason or senti- 
ment why Canada should desire any political connexion 
with the States, and she does not. The danger is rather 
that which arises from the jealousies of two Powers 
whose territories march with one another. On his first 
accession to office Sir Wilfrid Laurier rightly endea- 
voured to make reasonable fiscal arrangements with the 
States to facilitate trade. His overtures were rejected, 
and a closer connexion, based on mutual interests no 
less than loyalty, between Canada and the Mother- 
country was the result. We, on our side, have every 
reason as every wish to maintain friendly relations with 
the States, but, if it ever came to choosing between their 
friendship and that of Canada, there could be no hesita- 
tion. Up to the farthest bounds of reasonable conces- 
sion the latter must be induced to go, but not beyond. 
It would be good neither for her nor the Empire. The 
principle of ‘‘ war with all the world, but peace with 


the United States” has a sound and plausible side, but - 


all such principles are worth only just as much as the 
circumstances in which they are applied and the men 
who apply them. 


‘““GILES’S RENTS.” 


Sea savage sarcasm that in London dubs the most 
miserable alley in every district a Mount Pleasant, 
an, Eden Grove, or a Paradise Row, is sometimes ex- 
changed for a grim humour which describes it as 
somebody’s ‘‘ Rents.” How perfect the irony of that 
phrase! With a fine contempt for decent disguise, it 
sums up in two words the whole naked truth of a 
ghastly situation. Landlord and tenants’ conception 
of these places is not houses, nor homes, nor dwellings, 
but rents. The tenant is wholly preoccupied with the 
necessity of paying or rather with the difficulty of 
evading his rent ; the landlord has no thought beyond 
getting it. Sense of mutual responsibility or mutual 
duty has passed out of the relation of owner and 
occupier. The connexion has become purely come 
mercial in the driest sense of the term. It is idle under 
present conditions to look for anything from the parties 
themselves—landlord and tenant—except determination 
to make the most of circumstances as against each 
other. This, we shall be told, is the result of the 
haggling of the market. And there your after-dinner 
politician says the matter ends. He will roll you 
off the fine phrase ‘‘ economic rent” once or 
twice, and will settle the question as he settles 
himself in his chair with the reflection that 
“it is a pity but cannot be helped.” But these 
things that are unfortunate but cannot be helped have 
a way of helping themselves which sometimes roughly 
awakens our Gallio’s economic slumber. In poorer 
London rents are rising and wages not rising propor- 
tionately ; population is growing with no correspondi 
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growth in house-room. In the meantime the people 
must live; they must find room somewhere ; and there 
must be some margin over rent for food and clothes. 
Follow out these processes, and what must happen in 
the end unless there is some diversion? The question 
is do we want ‘‘ expansion by explosion,” to borrow 
Mr. Balfour’s happy epigram, or expansion by growth ? 
Unless some safety-valve is provided, it cannot be long 
before the hosts of London, taking to heart the success 
of the Irish tenantry, are seduced into Irish methods. 
London provides richer soil than Ireland for 
no-rent movements and plans of campaign. 
These rank weeds will blossom and wither but not 
without sowing effectively the seeds of perpetual land 
agitation, judicial rents, land courts, land purchase and 
all the long train of legislative experiments that so long 
have worried England and choked both Lords and 
Commons off more pressing matters. If men of the 
world think we are dreaming, mere alarmists writing 
for the sake of effect, we may tell them that we know 
of an actual case in Bethnal Green where a plan of 
campaign, advised by a Progressive County Councillor, 
was begun but was nipped by the intervention of some 
Oxford House men and parochial clergy, who persuaded 
the tenantry into wiser courses and the landlord into an 
abatement of the intended rise in rent. It is true no 
plan of campaign could succeed in London. Competi- 
tion for house-room is too keen; organisation could 
never be close enough. But while no plan could be so 
successful as to benefit the people at the cost of the land- 
lords, it might get far enough to produce much dis- 
order, much bad blood, ultimately recoiling on the 
hapless people themselves. We cannot help seeing the 
political opportunities offered by the present dangerous 
conditions. That the rent question is now passing 
from economics into politics may be seen from such 
meetings as that held this week at the People’s Palace, 
rational as they are in their object and non-partisan. 
But the ground thus broken up will be too tempting a 
field to the political adventurer to keep off. In truth 
we do not see how a clever young politician, bent on 
making himself famous by doing mischief to others, 
could do better than preach ‘‘no rents” in East and 
South London. If he have personality and a single spark 
of genius, he must succeed. There is nothing on which 
the people feel anything like so strongly. A plan of 
campaign once vigorously set on foot eviction must 
follow in enormous numbers. Compare the conditions 
of Ireland and London, and the imagination grasps 
without difficulty the vastly greater scale on which the 
melodrama of riot would be played over here. Here 
the play would probably develop into an appalling 
tragedy. It is not foolish to suggest (and the gradual 
substitution of an alien and hybrid for an English popu- 
lation supports the suggestion) that the volcanic force 
latent in the vast masses of the London poor, a force 
your man of the world has been heard to speak of 
with fear, might at length erupt. This appeal to fear is, 
we admit, an ignoble argument, but it is a necessary 
one, because there are ignoble people. Only fear will 
make such men feel that this is not other people’s 
business. For ourselves, we should consider the 
case quite as urgent, did it contain no element 
of fear at all. It is absolutely imperative, entirely 
irrespective of the question of common order, that 
something be done to prevent rent absorbing so 
large a portion of the earnings of the poor in London 
as not to leave margin enough for decent, we should say 
comfortabfe, living. If land courts would do it, then 
let us have land courts. But the complications of the 
situation in London make it almost impossible for the 
expedient of judicial rents to succeed. We shrink 
from the endless tinkering, the utter absence of finality, 
the ceaseless unrest it would involve. Almost we 
would prefer to throw ourselves heroically into the 
arms of Socialism, which is. to solve the rent question 
by delivering us from rent altogether as. from every 
other evil under the sun. But the Fabians themselves, 
we believe, would agree that nothing could be worse 
than to acknowledge private ownership but to divest it 
of private responsibility ; and that is what results from 
a system of judicial rent. Is not the goal to aim at the 
modification of the commercial character now assumed 
by the relations of landlord and tenant? Not its elimi- 
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nation: it is mot the presence of the necessary com- 
mercial element which has induced the present troubles, 
but the growth to the exclusion of every other element. 
What is not by nature, and very significantly has never 
been regarded by English law as, a merely contractual 
relation, has become so owing to circumstances in our 
view artificial and thus not inevitable : and so conceiv- 
ably removable. We may therefore suggest remedies, 
or at least what we believe to be steps in the direction 
of a remedy, without quarrelling with the economists. 
We do not believe that any violent destruction and 
reconstruction are wanted. Social life is a growth; it 
is a system in the sense in which we speak of the human 
system; it is alive. If it is deformed by growth im- 
perfect and warped, it must be trained back into the 
right course. It is no use to kill a living thing in order 
to make it better. We propose to return to the ques- 
tion next week. 


R. H. HUTTON.* 


“pue modern biography represents the artistic 
ravages of morbid conscientiousness. It has 
ceased to be literature, and become, at best, but the 
raw materials of literature. Probably no form of com- 
position demands a finer literary instinct, a juster sense 
of proportion, a more rigorous faculty of self-criticism 
than the biographical, yet none is more commonly 
taken in hand by the literary tiro, whose principal 
qualification is often nothing more than an incapacita- 
ting affection for his subject and victim. Hence the 
intolerable length, the preposterous detail, the vapid 
eulogy, the amorphous aspect of modern ‘“ Lives,” 
Nothing is omitted, nothing left unexplained, there is 
little arrangement and less discrimination. In aspiring 
to the rdle of a recording angel the biographer easily 
slips into the position of am accusing spirit. Few reputa- 
tions can survive untarnished the process of a modern 
biography. Mr. Hutton and the late Dean of S. Paul’s 
consulted their own interest as well as the interest of the 
long-suffering public when they prohibited their admirers 
from writing ‘‘ formal memoirs” of their lives. Of 
course such prohibitions are only very partially obeyed. 
At most they restrain and chasten what they cannot 
avert. The accomplished Dean has not escaped a 
memoir, but he has not been reduced to a biography. 
The single volume of his ‘‘ Life and Letters ” which the 
piety of his family has conceded to the urgency of his 
admirers has done better justice to his memory than 
four immense and disordered volumes to that of Dr. 
Pusey, and three to that of Bishop Wilberforce. Mr. 
Hutton seems destined to the same good fortune.. The 
anonymous monograph which has appeared from the 
pen of an ardent disciple assures us that, if the Master’s 
judicious modesty will preserve him from a conventional 
biography, other and less precarious methods will be 
found for securing to posterity the impression of his 
character and the tradition of his virtues. 

Like Bishop Butler and F. D. Maurice, Hutton sprang 
from a Dissenting stock. There is a distinct resem- 
blance between the three men: and we have named 
them in the order of their greatness. All had the same 
type of character, and were infiuenced more powerfully 
perhaps than they suspected by the reaction from the 
narrowness of sectarianism. Unitarianism could never 
satisfy such a nature as Hutton’s. Its creed is too 


formal and hard; -its sympathies are too straitened. - 


Such men as he are predestined Anglicans : it is diffi- 
cult to imagine them confined by denominational 
shibboleths or subject to infallible authority. It is true 
that in the case of Bishop Butler and in that of R. H. 
Hutton suspicions of Romanism existed, but these had 
no better basis than the morbid fears of their country- 
men. No doubt both men had sympathy with the 
historic order and religious mysticism of Rome: in 
Hutton’s case we must add the influence of a 
profound veneration for Cardinal Newman, and an 
indignant disgust at the treatment the great convert 
received from his contemporaries: but there was too 
deep and thoroughgoing a repugnance of nature to 
admit of an acceptance of the Roman claims. His 


* “Richard Holt Hutton: a Monograph.” Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 1899. 
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mind was too sympathetic with contradictory stand- 
points, he had too firm a dislike of clear-cut definitions 
and too keen a perception of the inherent difficulties of 
faith. He naturally sympathised with the revolt against 
‘the purely literary superstition as to the infallibility 
of the book we call the Bible, as well as the belief in 


‘an infallible Church.” Hence he befriended the neo- 


Anglicanism which aspires to unite with a firm belief in 
Orders and Sacraments a frank acceptance of the results 
of Biblical criticism. He was drawn to the members 
of this school not merely by intellectual sympathy but 
also by a more fundamental agreement. The pro- 
minence assigned in their system to the Fact of the 
Incarnation echoed his own conviction and matched his 
own desire. The monograph before us makes very clear the 
decisive character of his breach with the Unitarianism 
in which he had been bred. ‘‘ His departure from the 
Unitarian standpoint was of no wavering kind, but one 
of the most pronounced and permanent nature. Not 
only so, but one feels that he laid himself under obliga- 
tion to do all he could to overthrow the belief in which 
he tells us he was educated and which he subsequently 
endorsed from conviction during many years of anxious 
thought and study. He states in as many words that 
he by-and-bye accepted the Incarnation as the central 
truth of Christian Revelation.” His orthodoxy, in- 
deed, was not above suspicion : it would be quite in his 
way to unite an enthusiastic belief in the doctrine with 
a very lax tenure of its actual propositions. His large, 
kindly, shrewd but inexact mind readily embraced the 
central truth, but largely disdained the formal statement 
of it. His convictions were intuitive: he reached them 
without the aid of logic, and he held them without 
much regard to their logical connexions. He belongs 
to the philosophy which finds its paternal element in the 
conscience. 

We have spoken at such length of Hutton’s theology 
because, although he was a layman and his career was 
in the fields of journalism and literature, he was in tex- 
ture of mind and permanent interest a theologian. He 
represented at its best a type of theologian almost 
peculiar to this country. Combining the reverent and 
submissive temper which marks the cloister with the 
wide intellectual range of a cultivated man of our time 
and the shrewdness of a man of the world, he discussed 
the deep things of philosophy and religion with an 
elevation and detachment of thought which equally con- 
ciliate prejudice and stimulate interest. His style was 
admirably adapted to his purpose. Simple, lucid, and 
dignified, it conveys an unusually heavy freight of 
ideas without inflicting fatigue or provoking resent- 
ment. The volume of short essays which has 
just appeared under the title ‘‘ Aspects of 

eligious and Scientific Thought” provides excellent 
examples of ‘‘lay-sermons.” It is certainly no mean 
evidence of their sterling quality that, though ‘‘ written 
amid the stress and strain of. arduous political and 
literary editorial work,” they are so eminently worth 
publishing in a permanent form. It is excessive to.the 
verge of the ludicrous to represent Hutton’s influence 
as a journalist so high as does the anonymous admirer 
to whom we owe the ‘“‘ monograph.” Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill of 1886 perished before more formidable forces 
than any which journalism can bring into the field. 
Hutton was a good man, and an able man, but in the 
review of a century rich in goodness and ability, he will 
not take the supreme place which his admirers, with 
pardonable exaggeration, now claim for him. 

Undoubtedly he ranks high as a critic. He began 
his literary career in days when the ideals of criticism 
were still lamentably low: and his personal influence 
was no mean factor in raising them. He is always 
transparently honest, laboriously just, ostentatiously 
upright: but he has the defects of his virtues. In 
striving to be scrupulously fair he is sometimes vague 
and even incoherent. His sympathies exert too much 
authority over his judgment: and in applauding the 
opinions he approves he does not remember to chastise 
the poor or careless work which comes before the 
tribunal of his criticism. The ideal critic, perhaps, 
ought not himself to feel strongly on the subjects which 
pass under his review. His office is that of a judge 
rather than that of a censor : he is least of all an advo- 
cate or an accuser. Hutton’s criticisms were valuable 
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as expressing the opinions of a high-minded and accom. 
plished man, but they scarcely exhibit the impersonal 
aspect which properly belongs to criticism. There 
is an element of truth in the sentence which 
Mrs. Hutton courageously wrote and her husband 
still more courageously published in the columns 
of his own journal: ‘‘ He has a lot of cobwebs some- 
where at the bottom of his dear addled cld brain.” 
There is a luminous haze about Hutton’s criticism 
which is always agreeable and often effective but rarely 
contributory to the fulfilment of the critic’s actual task. 
The ‘‘ personal” recollections give the impression of 
a gentle and lovable personality enshrined in a 
somewhat awkward and embarrassed physique. He 
was very near-sighted : ‘‘ shared with Dean Stanley” 
—and we must add, with ‘‘ Ideal” Ward—“‘‘ the reputa- 
tion of being probably the worst penman among the 
literary men of England ;” he hated ‘‘ sport” in all its 
forms, and exulted in the fact that the ‘‘ golfers in 
England were still in a hopeless minority.” 


AMERICAN ATHLETIC WAYS. 


crossing the Atlantic has never been 

favourable to our athletic reputation. Only once 
before last Saturday have American University athletes 
come over to us, and on that occasion we were able to 
inflict on them a very thorough defeat. But in the 
following year, 1895, the Cambridge University Athletic 
Club was in turn disastrously worsted by Yale—in 
America—and a few months later the London Athletic 
Club, so called, collapsed also in America before a 
team that went under the pseudonym of the New York 
Athletic Club, In spite of much conspicuous nonsense 
that was talked at the time of the impossibility of the 
products of a town-tied civilisation competing with the 
free denizens of uncultured prairies—and more to the 
same effect—there was a general impression in England 
that neither of the two decisions represented a true bill. 
We felt that we could yet hold our own (on land or on 
water)—at home. In confirmation of this feeling last 
Saturday’s match between our Universities and Harvard 
and Yale resulted in our favour and has fitly silenced 
all the decadent lamentations over English athletic 
degeneration. The results of the meeting truly differ- 
entiate the capacities of our visitors and of ourselves. 
They are better gymnasts, we are better athletes. 

This was to be expected every way from the ante- 
cedents of the two sides. Looking at the men as they 
came out stripped on to the path, it was impossible not 
to be struck by the radical difference in build. The 
Americans looked thin, wiry, nervous and overtrained. 
There was “‘ nothing to spare ” on any one of them, and 
the search for a good English calf was exercised in 
vain. They went, in accordance with their definition as 
muscular machines, beautifully up to a point—and then 
almost without warning ran down. In the mile, three 
mile, quarter, and half they failed signally to ‘‘ answer” 
a final spurt; in a word, our visitors proved good 
runners, but bad racers. 

The great practical difficulty a man finds in the 
task of training is duly to develop muscle without 
damaging—what is the first essential to a good racer— 
that vivacity of will which alone can make the limbs 
suddenly respond to the accidental challenges of this or 
that opponent. Our amateur athletes, no doubt, err on 
the side of undertraining—this was apparent in two 
instances on Saturday last—but when it is a question of 
beating a man, and not only ‘‘ the scythe bearer” of 
the sporting press, itis worth while to sacrifice a good 
deal in the cause of freshness. In almost every depart- 
ment of sport the amateur, though his deficiency in 
scientific propedeutics must make him in the long run 
inferior, will again and again snatch victories from the 
votaries of professional methods merely by his native 
capacity for rising to a great occasion. 

n some respects the American athletes possessed the 
virtues which we are apt to associate with a profes- 
sional training, and their pre-eminence in the one 
class of events was typical of the usual sort of 
superiority of professionals over amateurs. They had 
attained to a degree of certainty which would enable 
anyone with the right equipment to prophesy with some 
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‘sense of assurance the exact degree of their ultimate 
performances. Their high jumper was to jump six feet 


and six feet he jumped. (Ours under the stress of 


competition cleared two inches more than his normal 
five feet nine inches.) Their long jumper reached 
‘within an inch of his “‘ paper” leap; their hammer- 
throwers threw as in practice. But it is this last 
curious pastime of throwing the hammer that best 
illustrates the wide contrast between English and 
American athletes. At Oxford and Cambridge the 
event usually bears witness to the regressive triumph 
of matter over mind. As the sports approach some 
more than usually bulky person elects or is forced to 
take the weapon in hand. Two or ¢hree ignorant 
friends and possibly a not less ignorant ground- 
man accompany him as advisers. At the risk of 
their united lives the period of practice is finally 
surmounted and the Samson appears a fully qualified 
representative at Queen’s Club. The progress of the 
American hurler is a very different and a much less 
capricious movement. He takes himself and his 
pastime very seriously. If he can convince the alma 
mater that he has ‘‘a call,” he is sent with others in 
the same state to a luxurious establishment of an 
athletico-hydropathic nature where the resident trainer 
puts him through his paces with all the careful atten- 
tion to style which we should expect from a Turvey- 
drop. Ina word, he and his college consider the game 
worth avery considerable expenditure of money and 
time and attention. They, therefore, produce hammer- 
throwers with whom we are quite unable to compete. 
The result is inevitable ; as Thoreau says, ‘‘ In the long 
run, men hit what they aim at.” If you give up all 
things for one thing, you will attain excellence in that 
one thing. But there is this reservation, that the law 
applies only to the spheres of action in which talent not 
genius is required. And so English athletes, though 
happily they still regard athletics as a game, not a 
business, maintain their pride of place, thanks to that 
spark of genius which the zest of competition always 
‘succeeds in evoking. 

Yet it is impossible not to feel much admiration for 
the extreme nicety of skill and excellence of perform- 
ance which our visitors exhibited in the gymnastic part 
of the game. For a manof no particular strength of 
physique to throw a sixteen-pound weight 136 feet with 
grace and neatness is a very wonderful spectacle— 
almost worth the previous effort. The ordinary man 
could not throw a cricket ball twice as far. The hurdle- 
racing, again, was not less of a revelation to our 
athletes. Our two representatives happened to be the 
best that have been in residence for very many years, 
perhaps ever, and yet they were quite outclassed, and the 
race concluded in a tifme altogether unheard of in Eng- 
land. Buthere, again, the too great formality of American 
methods made itself apparent. In deference to the 
habits of our visitors, it was arranged that the hurdles 
should be ‘‘ upsettable,” not sternly fixed, as is our way, 
in the unyielding ground. In the race in question, the 
winner knocked one hurdle quite flat, and was not the 
least inconvenienced by the jar. We prefer our own 
system, and in theory it is no insular prejudice to wish 
for every event to keep as nearly as may be to its rough- 
and-ready, cross-country origin. 

A modern Froissart travelling through America 
would repeat with emphasis the old chronicler’s dictum - 
“‘ils s’amusaient tristement selon la coutume de leur 
pays.” Across the water tears, Continental tears, are a 
frequent accompaniment of defeat, and total absorption 
in the one theme the invariable preliminary of a match. 
On the great occasion itself the officials and the officials’ 
friends, the acquaintances of the runners, timekeepers, 
and a number of who-knows-who flood the ring, and 
give to the meeting a needless taint of professionalism ; 
the Americans themselves fully appreciate this. One of 
their athletic writers, who journeyed through England 
on purpose to view our athletic manners, writes: ‘ It 
is in the lesser preparation and the business . . . that 
leads up to and surrounds our athletic contests, that the 
Englishman sets a good example. Particularly would I 
like to see its softening influences at work on the hard 
commercial atmosphere that envelopes our big football 
matches.” _The writer continues with lamentations for 
the expenditure of money, the eye for gate receipts, and 
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the mystery that is made to surround the training 
quarters in all the American universities. But beyond 
all this, it seems to us that about American athletics, as 
well as about their football and rowing, there is a too 
close approximation to the system approved of in the 
preparation of horses. Plato is doubtless a great 
authority to follow but he had the peculiar faculty of 
genius for making mistakes. England is not Utopia 
nor America an ideal Republic. Besides, Plato also 
said that the task of gymnastic was to foster the 
spirited part of our nature, the part which won 
Oxford and Cambridge their victories on Saturday 
last. These successes seem to justify our athletic 
system, and we hope it will be long before we shall 
be liable to read of English athletes such words as first 
introduced the American team to our notice: ‘‘ The 
Harvard trainer says the men are at present in good 
condition and show the result of their training.” One’s 
gentlemanlike instincts wriggle uncomfortably under 
the cold horsey touch of a professional trainer’s 
encomium. 


THE POOR IDIOT: 
A Tuscan Type. 


Seg eee are one of the great charms of existence 

in Tuscany. They are picturesque, cheery, well- 
mannered ; superlative actors, superb studies, in the 
physiological and psychological aspects of poverty ; 
accomplished and varied conversationalists ; and they 
have withal a wealth and power of benediction so 
strong and efficacious that it really seems to bear 
fruit in your own most hungry and poverty-stricken 
heart. 

At first you remember the dignity and the irre- 
fragability of the maxims of Anglo-Saxon political 
economy and angrily resent all beggars ; in return, they 
give you unpaid lessons in bonhomie and good manners, 
and in the end you succumb to them. They serve 
their purposes. They help to keep alive in you the 
good habit of indiscriminate giving which Poor Laws 
and Charity Organisations are apt to choke out of your 
soul under the leaden skies of Cockneydom. They 
make so much of you too; they have such a happy way 
of making you feel your own honour and dignity that 
you begin to bless Will Shakespeare for having taught 
you that a man’s best deserts still merit him a whipping 
and the less men deserve the more merit is in your 
bounty. And so, naturally, you begin to use them after 
your own honour and dignity, and the honour and 
dignity of a well-conditioned gentleman seem to re- 
quire that you should give a two-centime piece (that is 
to say half a farthing) to every ragged creature who 
asks an alms of you. If you have not got it, say, ‘‘ Non 
c’ ho nulla, pover uomo—un altra volta—I haven’t got 
anything, my poor fellow—another time,” and you may 
pass on your way without further molestation and be 
sure of the same fervent blessing as if you had given. 
Or—what the beggar much prefers—you may say that 
you have nothing less than a twenty-centime piece of 
nickel or a one-franc note, and he will fish up the exact 
change for you from the secrets of his spacious and 
well-filled pockets. 

Of course the system of unblushing beggary would 
never answer among Teutons or Saxons or Scandi- 
navians: among them people would take to it simply 
because it paid. Few Tuscans are so degraded as to 
take to it merely because it is profitable: beggars are 
composed of a small class of the generally unregenerate, 
of another small class who have lacked the moral grit 
to grapple with adversity, and of a large class that is 
so physically disabled as to be incapable of work. 
There is really no great harm in Tuscan mendicancy : it 
keeps the workhouses emptier. People do not grudge 
their doit: it helps to keep down the rates and check 
municipal prodigality. 

My favourite beggar is a person of unusual intelli- 
gence who has the barefacedness to call himself ‘‘ the 
poor idiot ” (il povero scemo). Perhaps it is not so very 
barefaced after all, for with long practice and a rare skill 
he has acquired the make-up, gait, speech and general 
deportment of a hopeless, drivelling imbecile, and that 
with an art so consummate that no practised actor 
could ever hope to touch him on his own ground. His 
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walk alone must have taken a world of thinking out. 
He shuffles, of course, but in a series of serpentine 
curves that baffle description. He is on and off the 
pavement every half-second, always with the same 
meandering, tortuous, shuffling gait. Often you expect 
to see him knecked down by some wild-careering cab, 
but a convolution occurs at the saving moment and he 
grins from the gutter at the departing charioteer. His 
grin is, perhaps, the most effective feature of his stock- 
in-trade ; he grins idiotically all across his grimy visage, 
he grins with his eyes and with the lines about his eyes, 
he grins with his large nostrils and lop-ears and with 
his wrinkled intellectual brow. Ordinarily he carries a 
rickety basket filled with meaningless billets and chips 
of wood; at other times, slung over his shoulder, a 
sooty sable sack into the depths of which no man has 
ever penetrated or cared to spy. He munches much : 
a full mouth adds pertinency to his idiot mutterings 
and imbecility to his multifold grin. In short, as he 
squats there, basking in the Tuscan sun, crooning his 
witless drivel, munching and mumbling and railing on 
Lady Fortune in set crazy terms, he seems the perfect 
—" of a blinking idiot and lunatic lean-witted 
ool. 

For a good full year I believed him to be a genuine 
addlepate. One day his sense of humour threw him 
momentarily off his guard, and I discovered that he was 
really a creature with a more than ordinary stock of 
mother-wit. I had rung the bell at my door and was 
waiting in the street for admittance, when the ‘‘ poor 
idiot ” gyrated down upon me with his snuffling ‘‘ Spare 
a centesimo for the poor idiot, signore !” 

**Let us see,” I said, feeling in my ticket pocket, 
“‘whether I have anything for the poor blind man 
(cieco).”. The mistake was inadvertently made. 

‘Idiot, signore, idiot!” (scemo), he answered re- 
proachfully, correcting me. And then I knew for the 
first time that he was no idiot. | saw that he read and 
understood the look in my eyes, and I read and under- 
stood the look in his eyes, and saw to the full that he 
enjoyed the jest of preferring idiocy to blindness and 
of reproving me for attributing to him phy sical infirmity 
rather than mental. 

** Why thou rascal!” I cried, ‘‘ thou’rt no idiot !” 

‘Ma sissignore, sissignore! 1 have ever been weak 
in the wits.” 

‘Not a bit of it! ’Tis I who am the greater idiot 
for having thought thee a veritable imbecile all this 
long while!” 

‘**Ma nossignore, no signoria! Indeed I am a bit 
deficient!” 

**And Iam the greater idiot,” I added, ‘‘ for that I 
slave and work whilst thou enjoyest in full idleness the 
luxury of playing the fool!” 

The ‘‘ povero scemo” was hugely tickled and grinned 
all over his foolish face. I gave him a piece of nickel 
to show him that I should not withdraw my patronage 
because he was no real idiot. Indeed I have since then 
much increased my oblations for the sake of bandying 
words with this most exquisite fool. But on our next 
meeting he had assumed again his skilfully contrived 
mask of imbecility, and he seldom lets it fall. 

It is a delightful sensation to call a man an idiot and 
yet know all the while that you are paying him a com- 
pliment sweet to his ears and advantageous to his walk 
in life. Weengage in avery subtly conceived badinage : 
I rail at imbecility in the full pride of my right wits, he 
with maudlin good-humour mocks at the fancied boon 
of sanity. A ‘‘deep-contemplative” fool, he affects to 
think my sanity as much an acquired art as his own 
idiocy, and much less well done. Hence it follows that 
I should have proved the better actor if I had essayed 
the rdle of shallow-brain instead of the staid pharisaical 
part of rational sage. But all this is conveyed by looks 
and grins and a fatuous treatment of my questions ; it is 
seldom that I catch him in the babbling mood when he 
moralises on the times, apishly, but with sagacity and 
keen racy humour. He does not forget that he has a 
part to play, that I kmow too much already, that I may 
turn traitor and betray him, and take out of his mouth 
the bread that he contrives to earn by the want of his 
wits. 

Of course the “‘povero scemo” is.a very reprehensible 
person. I suppose him to be a creature with a more 
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than ordinary loathing of manual labour, and with 
intellectual faculties that he has not known how to use 
for the want of instruction. Being able-bodied he 
could not beg with success if he were also compos 
mentis, and so to keep body and soul together in 
inglorious ease, he feigns to be diseased in his wits. 
This, I take it, is the true inner history of the un- 


principled rascal ; but who that for half a doit can revel ~ 


with him in all the luxury of fine-drawn paradox would 
wish him clapped under the hatches of a workhouse or 
set to breaking stones upon the road? Of an infinite 
cunning and natural good manners, he molests no man 
and conciliates the police, and in his begging he is 
unostentatious and free from all persistency. And so 
being at the same time irredeemab!le and harmless, it is 
surely better for the humbling of our pride that he 
should continue to sit on the doorsteps railing at vain- 
glorious sanity and mumbling the praises of despised 
imbecility. MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


THE HERON. 


H ERONS are among the most interesting relics of 

the wild England of the past, of the days when 
the surface of the greater portion of our country con- 
sisted of woodland, moor, or marsh, when the land 
teemed with strange beasts of chase, and the wild fowl 
held almost undisputed sway over league upon league 
of fen and waste. And although almost all our greater 
fauna have been crushed out of existence, and vast 
numbers of interesting wild fowl bave been driven by 
cultivation or persecution from their ancient haunts, it 
is a pleasure to record the fact that the great heron is 
still to be found in fair abundance throughout the 
length aud breadth of the British Islands. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that herons and 
heronries are still decreasing. As a matter of fact 
there can be little doubt that within the last hundred 
years they have certainly gained in numbers. The 
nesting places of these birds are to be found at the 
present time in no less than forty-one counties in 
England and Wales. The number of heronries may be 
put down roughly at about 133, not including those 
in Scotland and Ireland. Norfolk claims the largest 
number of heronries among English counties, boast- 
ing as it does of no less than fourteen of these 
curious nesting places, while Yorkshire and Devon 
can claim seven each. There are, indeed, few English 
shires which are not able to point to one or two of these 
ancient breeding resorts still in occupation ; even near 
London we have heronries at Richmond Park, Wan- 
stead, and Osterley Park. In James I.’s time and 
even later a heronry existed *within the Bishop of 
London’s domain at Fulham, and it is remarkable that 
spoonbills, now among the rarest of British birds, were 
to be seen nesting at the same place and in the same 
reign. 

Herons, of course, from being expert fishermen are 
a good deal out of favour with preservers of trout- 
ing streams. Although they devour at times frags, 
toads, water-voles, and the young of wild-duck, teal, 
moorhens and other water-fowl, their main dietary 
consists of fish. It is therefore to the general credit of 
anglers and fish preservers that so few of these 
voracious birds are shot during the course of each 
season. As a matter of fact we believe that most 
anglers have a sentimental affection towards the great 
grey heron, spite of its delimquencies. Even the 
hardened trout angler, in a country where streams are 
too often flogged to death and decent quiet fishmg is 
hard to find, loves to see the great bird flapping 
leisurely across the landscape towards sunset, on its 
way homeward to some chosen resting place. That 
the heron is really and truly a great cevourer of ‘fish is 
undeniable. The toll he takes each day from the 
district in which he is established must be very con- 
siderable. Years ago the stomach of a heron found 
dead by the water of Badenoch, near Drumlanford 
House, Scotland, was found to contain no less than 
thirty-nine trout. Nicholas Cox, in his ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Recreation,” published in Charles II.’s reign, mentions 
a ‘‘hern that had been shot at a pond,” which 
had ‘‘ seventeen carps at once in his belly.” And the 
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same curious writer avows that herons kept tame 
would eat ‘‘about fifty fish in a day, one day with 
another.” And again says Master Cox : *‘ one hern that 
haunts a pond, in a twelvemoneths time shall destroy a 
thousand store-carps ; and when Gentlemen sue these 
ponds, they think their neighbours have robbed them, 
not in the least considering an Hern is able to devour 
them in half a year’s time, if he put in half as many 
more.” After which the author proceeds to give very 
precise instructions for the ensnaring and slaying of this 
unconscionable pond robber. 

Still, with all his faults, English landowners and 
fishermen have a pardonable fondness for this pictur- 
esque bird; he is a link with the wild past which we 
can ill afford to spare, and so for the most part ‘‘ Jack 
Hern” is allowed to go on his way unmolested and to 
ply his angling career as and where he pleases. 

Heron hawking, one of the choicest sports of our 
ancestors, is, unfortunately, now nearly a lost pastime. 
The well-known Loo Hawking Club, in Holland, how- 
ever, so late as about the middle of this century were 
in the habit of assembling at Loo each year for about 
six weeks, for the purpose of enjoying this excellent 
recreation. Peregrines and gerfalcons were employed 
and capital sport was obtained. Mr. J. E. Harting, 
the well-known authority on falconry, has been at the 
trouble of dipping into the archives of the club. From 
his extracts it would seem that between 1840 and 1852 
more than 1,500 herons were taken with hawks. The 
best years were 1841 and 1852. In the former year 
44 falcons captured 287 herons, while in 1852 36 falcons 
took no less than 297 of their long-billed quarry. 

In the old days it is probable that our hawking 
ancestors usually flew their falcons at herons on thei 
way homeward to the heronries. The falconers strove 
always to take advantage of the wind, for the reason 
that if the heron got away down wind it was seldom 
killed. If the herons were forced to beat against the 
wind excellent flights were obtained. The heron, when 
surprised by falcons, usually disgorges any fish that it 
may not have digested, and, thus disencumbered, often 
gave magnificent flights, ringing up into the heavens 
with a strong and sustained spiral ascent, so lofty that 
occasionally falcon and quarry vanished beyond the 
vision of the sportsmen. The falcon struck its quarry 
usually in the back and, “ binding to,” came to earth 
with it. The notion, immortalised by Scott, in ‘‘ The 
Betrothed,” that the hern was in the habit of impaling 
the falcon in its stocp upon its strong and sharp bill 
must, it is to be feared, be dismissed as a picturesque 
piece of fiction not occurring in real hawking. Yet it 
is undeniable that, when brought down, the heron was 
capable of inflicting dangerous wounds. Even men 
have been known to lose an eye from a stroke 
of the long, spear-like bill, Old hawking instruc- 
tions directed the falconer, when the falcon had 
climbed to the hern and brought her down, to run in 
and rescue the hawk, thrusting the heron’s bill into the 
ground, and breaking its wings and legs—a scandalously 
cruel practice. 

The heron has marvellous digestive powers, and dis- 
solves and assimilates the bones of its prey. The 
people of the Faroé Islands had formerly various quaint 
superstitions concerning the heron. One of these, 


_ obviously evolved from the extreme respect with which 


they looked upon its angling powers, was that if a 
fisherman carried in his pocket the foot of one of these 
birds he would enjoy constant success in his craft. 
There is not a more interesting sight at spring- 
time upon an English countryside than to watch a 
heronry during the breeding season. Not far from the 
Sussex Marshes there is ome of these ancient abiding 
places, where herons can be observed pretty closely. 
The adjacent marshes between the heronry and the sea, 
full as they are of dykes and sluggish streams, offer 
excellent feeding grounds, while upon other sides, 
pleasant little rivers and rivulets, some of them holding 
excellent trout, serve to minister to the wants of the 
great fishing birds. Often during the pleasant Sussex 
springtime have we halted to watch these herons upon 
their nests. They are constantly going and coming ; 
sometimes we have counted as many as fourteen or 
fifteen of the parent birds in and about the heronry. As 
the young ones increase in size the attentions of the old 
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birds are very frequent, and at this time the amount of 
fish which they capture and carry to the nests must be 


exceptionally great. As one sits quietly watching, 
they come sailing in at intervals from all quarters. 
The flight is very majestic. Often they soar slowly 
round once or twice at a great height @bove the nests. 
As they drop the vast wings are deftly folded inwards, 
so as to offer less resistance to the air. The inner 
parts show very dark as one watches this manceuvre. 
The bird sinks gently and with a wonderfully majestic 
grace till within ten or fifteen yards of the nest, when 
the long lees are lowered and the heron settles deftly 
among the branches. As it approaches, the young 
birds raise a hoarse croaking cry—something like what 
might be conceived of a husky crow—and to this cry the 
old bird answers by one similar but louder and stronger. 
The bird stays for a while upon the nest and then, 
spreading its pinions, once more flaps off to the 
marshes in search of fresh food. 


THE FLAVOUR OF THE LEES. — 


AST Tuesday, to the Criterion ; there to drain the 
lees in that cup whose bitter draught I have been 
drinking, drinking with hardly one heel-tap, since the 
first day of last year’s September. It is said that the 
convict finds the last days of his imprisonment the most 
terrible, the hardest to bear. The near prospect of 
liberty narrows and darkens his cell, urging him to all 
manner of violence. So it is with a dramatic critic. So 
long as he cannot realise a close time for plays, he does 
his duty without murmuring. But, when the theatrical 
season begins to totter timely to its end, a dangerous and 
rebellious mood surgesin him. Liberty beckons him to 
come forth from the shadows of the chimney-pots. He 
scents hay and heather and salt-water. The provoca- 
tion of their wild fragrance is wafted to him along the 
baked, dust-fraught streets, and his feet flinch on the 
burning pavement, whence all but he have fled,—all but 
he, who must needs wait to hear the ghastly conclusion 
of the whole matter. 

A few weeks ago, perhaps, “The Wild Rabbit” 
might have seemed to me less utterly dull and vulgar 
than it seemed last Tuesday. It had, also, a heavy dis- 
advantage in that most of the mimes engaged for it were 
rather less than mediocre, and that it was produced, on 
a hot night, in that subterranean cave which by nothing 
but the glamour of Mr. Wyndham has ever been made 
a place to spend a happy evening in. But I am afraid 
that, even if ‘‘ The Wild Rabbit ” had been produced in 
the middle of the season, and well acted on the 
earth’s level, I should not have enjoyed it much. It 
happens to be the kind of play which bores me in 
any circumstances. Do not mistake me! I have no 
prejudice against farce as a dramatic form; on the 
contrary, I love it. I have even seen, in recent years, 
farces which moved me to much laughter. ‘‘ Charley’s 
Aunt” was one: it had an excellent idea, excellently 
developed. For a similar reason, I delighted in ‘‘ The 
Magistrate,” as I delighted in all Mr. Pinero’s farces. 
*‘ The Importance of Being Earnest” was (in its form, 
at least) a farce, and I enjoyed it immensely : the stock 
situations of farce were used in such a way that they 
became new and distinguished. It is only when a farce 
is written without any new central idea, without wit, 
without humour, with nothing but a repetition of all 
the stock situations peppered over with as many new 
vulgarities as the author is original enough to invent, 
that I am unable to enjoy the two or three hours spent 
in witnessing it. Unfortunately, in the English theatre, 
almost all farces are of thiskind. They are easy to write 
(being, indeed, nothing but the knock-about business of 
the Music Halls spun out to two or three acts), and the 
public likes them. No oneis to blame. The public is not 
culpable for liking physical humour. Physical humour 
is the only kind of humour which is understood by 
primitive races, and the public, at all times and in 
all countries, is a primitive race. Nor are any members 
of the public who write farces for the public culpable 
for writing the sort of thing which it and they like best. 
My only complaint is that I myself cannot enjoy the 
fun. True, I can roar with laughter at things which 
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would not twitch one muscle of the public’s mouth. 
But these things are of a subtle kind, and subtleties are 
more or less rare. On the other hand, the world is so 
full of physical incongruities and physical accidents that 
I should never be dull if such things amused me. One 
cannot go into the street without seeing at least one fat 
man. ioe men leaning against lamp-posts are, 
also, very common. So are men whose hats are 
blown off the tops of omnibuses. Fatness, intoxica- 
tion, hatlessness, arouse in me only various degrees 
of compassion. But I see crowds of other people con- 
vulsed with laughter. Enviable creatures! Enviable, 


mot merely because of their frequent chances for 


laughter, but also because theirs, after all, is the kind 
of humour which endures and never changes and never 
needs an explanation. Of subtle humour there are 
innumerable kinds : what amuses one subtlist may not 
amuse another. And what amuses him would not have 
amused him if he had lived in another age. What 
delighted the cultured Romans would have puzzled the 
cultured Elizabethans; and Shakespeare’s favourite 
quips mean nothing to us. But the humour of the mob 
is one for all time, for all climes—a majestic, catholic, 
omni-unificant tradition. I wish I could share in it. 
Never have I so deeply coveted a share as while I 
sat through ‘‘ The Wild Rabbit.” But even if I could 
have tolerated the play itself I could not but have 
wondered that anyone had come to see it save under 
compulsion. There, despite the heat, were all the 
familiar first-nighters, nodding and becking, and 
pointing one another out to one another, in as acute a 
state of excitement as ever they were. What a 
wonderful thing it is, this love of the theatre for the 
theatre’s sake! These people who, without being paid 
to do so, treat the theatre as one of the really important 
things in life! I like good plays, good acting. So, 
too, does the familiar first-nighter. But the theatre 
itself, with its curtain and its footlights and its O. P. 
side and all the rest of it, is enough to make 
him quite happy. And he goes to it, cannot 
help going to it, even when July is swooning in 
the sunburnt arms of August. I envy his madness. 
At most times it is easy enough for me to persuade 
myself, being paid to do so, that the theatre is the very 
pivot of the terrestrial globe. But there comes a time, 
when I cannot but despise it and detest it. There 
comes a scent of hay and heather and salt-water. . . . 
So, with a sigh and a slight contortion of my features, 
do I let the cup fall from my hand. Hollow-ringing, sped 
by my foot, it rolls away. It will be borne back to me, 
brimful? Yes! but not, at least, before September. 
Max. 


AFTER WAGNER, BOOKS ABOUT WAGNER. 


O sooner has the musical season ended than the 
hapless musical critic realises that before his holi- 
days begin there remains to be dealt with a vast mass of 
books about music, and chiefly about Wagner’s music. 
In such a situation the musical critic is not disposed 
to be tolerant. A little while ago three books on 
Wagner lay before me. Now only one lies here. The 
other two are dispersed over the room. The one that 
remains is Mr. Ernest Newman's ‘‘ Study of Wagner” 
(Bertram Dobell) : the dispersed twain were Mr. David 
Irvine’s ‘‘ Parsifal and Wagner’s Christianity ” and ‘‘A 
Wagnerian’s Midsummer Madness” (Grevel and Co.). 
The last is the first of Mr. Irvine’s books which I have 
found impossible to read. His book on the “ Ring” 
was difficult enough ; his book on “ Parsifal” was still 
more difficult. But it was possible to wade through 
them. I never stuck until I came to the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Madness.” It is an achievement of ineffable dulness. 
Not a ray of light, not a flash of insight, enlivens it. 
Mr. Irvine describes himself as midsummer mad, and 
also as being merely a ‘‘ dull Wagnerian.” The latter 
phrase seems to me admirably just. t 
Mr. Newman is a writer of altogether different 
calibre. One is bound to consider him seriously. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with him, it is 
obvious that he is capable of thinking about his 
subject and has thought about it. He declines to regard 
Wagner’s works, which Wagner himself called ‘ art- 
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works,” merely as revelations. He regards them simpl 

as art-works; as art-workshe criticises them ; and incriti- 
cising them he incidentally criticises Wagner a good 
deal; but he always criticises Wagner the creator of 
works of art, and never Wagner the bogus prophet. 
On the contrary, he breaks poor Mr. Irvine’s unlucky 
theories into smithereens, and himself picks up the 
pieces and triumphantly pelts Mr. Houston Chamber- 
lain off the field with them. Mr. Houston Chamberlain 
must now be sorry he spoke. I would not be taken to 
mean that Mr. Newman’s book has no faults. It has 
many. One of the principal is its excessive length. 
It starts away well—starts almost brilliantly in fact ; 
then it lapses into some very long chapters nearly as 
tedious as ‘‘A Wagnerian Midsummer Madness ;” 
and only becomes really first-rate, genuinely brilliant, 
towards the end. If a second edition of the book 
should be called for, I should certainly advise a most 
rigorous editing, a most ruthless cutting, of the first 
chapters. Not only are they too long, but Mr. Newman 
manages to prove too much. That Wagner was not 
the greatest thinker and poet of the century we shall 
most of us be disposed to concede; but that is a 
different matter from placing his writings on the 
same intellectual level as the musical criticism in the 
‘*Times.” Again, in these same earlier chapters 
Mr. Newman virtually upbraids Wagner for having 
been born in 1813 instead of the sixties or seventies ; 
and he scoffs bitterly at him for holding ideas and 
hypotheses which nearly every intelligent man _ held 
in mid-Victorian times. . Finally, Mr. Newman leads 
himself into a vast quantity of fallacies when he comes to 


‘discuss Wagner’s use of the leading motive. Of course 


the Wagnerite crew who assemble at Bayreuth to 
worship Mrs. Wagner and Mr. Siegfried Wagner have 
written an enormous lot of balderdash about the 
leading motive. Wagner himself wrote a lot of 
balderdash on the subject. In a letter to someone he 
said that there was not a phrase in the ‘‘ Ring” that 
was not derived from previous phrases. Well, so far 
as I remember the Indian mythology, the world is on an 
elephant’s back, the elephant stands on a tortoise, the 
tortoise stands calmly on something else, and so on, ad 
infinitum. But that is a mere nothing compared with 
Wagner’s theory of his own music, a theory which is 
complacently accepted by Messrs. Chamberlain, Irvine 
and others. For, if every phrase in the “‘ Ring” is 
derived from another phrase, where on earth does 
the thing commence! That, again, is an absurdity ; 
but in refusing to regard it as good sense one 
need not necessarily go so far as Mr. Newman 
and deny the dramatic force and meaning of many 
of Wagner’s leading motives simply because one 
does not recognise the force and the meaning at 
a first hearing. A work of art is not made to be heard 
once and then be heard no more. Many of Wagner’s 
leading motives are like many of Shakespeare’s phrases : 
they bear, and were meant to bear, a meaning to the 
man who knows the entire work which they cannot bear 
to a man who does not know the entire work. It is 
only through a knowledge of the drama of ‘‘ Othello” 
that we feel the tremendous ironical force of Othello’s 
‘*Thou teachest me ;” and it is only through a know- 
ledge of the drama of ‘‘Tristan” that one feels the 
force of the introduction of the death motive when 
Tristan asks Isolda where they are, and she replies that 
they are nearly home. Mr. Newman argues that one 
cannot feel the double force of that theme introduced 
at that moment because a man who knew nothing 
of the story would not feel the force of it. That 
sort of criticism is, if I may politely say so, 
rubbish. In looking at a picture one’s eye travels 
over the canvas and a meaning is conveyed 
by the relation of mass to mass that would never be 
dreamed of by a man who saw only a corner of the 
picture ; and in the same way it is only by letting the 


-mind travel over the whole of a ‘‘ Tristan” or 


‘* Nibelung’s Ring” that one can feel all that Wagner 
meant those works to convey. We mortals (or some 
of us) can look before and after ; and I cannot see why 
looking before and after, which is only a necessary 
precaution in a London street, should be reckoned an 
extraordinary and even indefensible privilege in going 
through a work of art. Mr. Newman, in fact, is so 
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fearfully logical that when his premisses are wrong, as 
they happen to be in his discussion of the leading 
motive, he comes to serious grief. But in spite of what 
I am pleased to consider the faults of his book, it is a 
book to be carefully read and weighed by everyone who 
wishes to see Wagner put in his proper place. 

I do not mean that Wagner is to be lowered : on the 
contrary, I mean that it is time he was raised to his 
proper place. The gentleman who was caught inthe very 
act of killing his father and mother said, ‘‘ One is not 

rfect ;” and perhaps he had many estimable qualities. 

ut his defenders (if he had defenders) would not adduce 
his lapse from perfect virtue as a proof of his estimable 
qualities. They would try to establish them by citing 
his good deeds, not by insisting on his one slight error of 
judgment. But the people who are known as Wag- 
nerites seize on every one of Wagner’s mistakes, every 
foolish thought he ever thought, every foolish thing he 


ever said, and bring them forward with a triumphant- 


air as proofs of the magnificence of his achievements 
in his art. Of course a man of Wagner’s wonderful 
intellect could not go through life without having some 
wonderful thoughts on other subjects than music, and 
without saying some wonderful things on other subjects 
than music. Let us by all means enjoy these, and 
profit by them if we can. But he also talked a great 
deal of nonsense. Sometimes he seriously believed in 
his nonsense ; and sometimes it seems to have been the 
sort of nonsense that every active brain throws off un- 
consciously at times ; but whether he believed it or was 
merely talking to kill time, his Bayreuth worshippers 
accept every word of it, and want to remodel all human 
life according to what they call his ‘‘ideas.” One 
gentleman argues that to accept Wagner’s music- 
dramas and not his ‘‘teaching” shows a woeful 
want of intelligence, just as Mr. Irvine argues 
that to like part of Wagner’s music and not 
to like all of it reveals a woeful want of the critical 
faculty. They want us to swallow our Wagner whole. 
Once at the Zoological Gardens a python and a boa 
disputed about a rabbit, and as the boa would not 
relinquish his claim the python was compelled reluc- 
tantly to swallow both boa and rabbit. But ‘‘ Tristan” 
is not, so to speak, held in the teeth of Wagner’s 
various theories with regard to human affairs : one may 
take ‘‘ Tristan ” and leave the theories alone. Those 
who want us to take theories and ‘‘ Tristan” at once 
are Wagner’s worst detractors: they make Wagner 
ridiculous: they keep in remembrance a_ thousand 
things that would be much better forgotten. Even the 
meanings that Wagner put on his own works would be 
much better forgotten. The valuable part of an art-work 
is the part that cannot be expressed in terms of an 
essay : it is for that part that the art-work exists; for 
why trouble to score for many voices and a hundred 
instruments a thing that can be said easily in one’s 
native language? Thank goodness, we know nothing 
of Mozart’s ‘‘ meaning” in ‘* Don Giovanni” excepting 
some casual remark (which I am not sure he made) 
about its tendency being to ‘‘elevate virtue and 
admonish vice.” The less we know of Wagner’s 
meanings the higher we will place the stupendous 
artist. In the fulness of time it may even be practicable 
to love ‘‘ Parsifal,” but that will only be after the vile 
meanings put upon it, meanings which Wagner did or 
did not intend to be found there, are clean meneee: 
J. F. R. 


FINANCE. 


N° only has the attention of the Stock Exchange 
been absorbed by the Settlement during the week, 
but also the facts that the new account is one of nine- 
teen days and that the minds of investors, speculators, 
brokers and dealers are all on holiday thoughts intent, 
have made every one indisposed to do business. Con- 
sequently inactivity has been general, with the excep- 
tion of the Westralian market, upon which such specu- 
lative fever as remains appears for the moment to have 
concentrated itself. In other departments, in spite of 
the general disinclination to deal, the tone has not 
been altogether unfavourable, the satisfactory character 
of the dividend announcements of Home railways 
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having given a certain firmness to this market and the 
outlook for American rails appearing much more 
favourable than it did a few weeks ago. Foreign 
stocks have been stagnant, and although Paris has 
given some slight support to Spanish Bonds it has been 
disinclined to deal in other descriptions of this class. 
Dearer money has also been an adverse influence, and 
since there are no definite indications that the Transvaal 
crisis is over it is not to be expected that there will be 
any great activity in any department now until after the 
holidays. 


Lombard Street has been more or less in a hesitating 
mood all the week, no one quite knowing what to anti- 
cipate with regard to the future course of the Money 
Market. There is no doubt that the period of dearer 
money is now definitely established, but it has not been 
possible to foresee how soon conditions might become 
more stringent. At one time it was generally believed 
that the Bank-rate would need to be put up to4 per 
cent., but the large arrivals of gold trom abroad and 
the prospect of a still larger influx next week removed 
the fear of any immediate rise in the Bank-rate. Now, 
although rates remain firm, it is not likely that any 
further anxiety will be felt with regard to the course of 
the Money Market until the autumn demand sets in. 
The Bank return on Thursday was much more favour- 
able. During the week £765,000 in gold was re- 
ceived from abroad, and in addition to this the note 
circulation decreased £64,000. Owing, however, to 
the efflux of coin into the country for holiday purposes 
the reserve was only increased £422,000, whilst the 
proportion of Reserve to Liabilities has risen 1} per 
cent. to 44} per cent. The total Reserve is now 
421,369,000, which is still 2} millions less than on the 
corresponding date last year. The other figures show 
large changes on the week, ‘‘ other” securities being 
over a million lower and ‘‘ other” deposits having fallen 
by nearly three-quarters of a million. It would appear 
that the Bank has been borrowing heavily from the 
market in order to compensate for the large expansion 
in the circulation of coin, which is more than a million 
and a half higher than last week. The three months’ 
discount rate is not only well up to the Bank’s minimum 
but has been as much as 3% per cent., money having 
been in short supply and Stock Exchange requirements 
for Settlement purposes causing.a stronger demand on 
Thursday and Friday. The banks have generally asked 
and obtained as much as 4 per cent. for their Stock 
Exchange loans. 


The bank reports which have been issued this week 
include that of the London and County Company, which 
reports a net profit of £326,657 compared with 
£330,393 for the first half of last year. The dividend 
is maintained at the usual rate—1o per cent. for the 
half-year with a bonus of 1 per cent., and the carry 
forward is £67,965 against £70,360. On this occasion 
no more than £25,000 is transferred to premises, or 
£15,000 less than last year, but the sum brought into 
the past account from the December half of last year is 
greater than a year earlier and in this way the balance 
is redressed. The profits of the London and West- 
minster Bank are shown to have been £220,268, which 
compares with £211,834. We may take it that some 
of this improvement is referable to the encouragement of 
branch business, to which the board has been directing its 
attention in the last year or two. Two new branches were 
added in the past six months, bringing the total to thirty- 
three. The dividend is maintained at the same rate as 
last year—that is, 7} per cent. for the six months, and 
£20,428 is taken to the next account, against £20,414. 
The Cumberland Union Bank’s report, which is also 
available now, covers a period of twelve months, for 
which the profits amount to £11,476, compared with 
411,599 for the year 1897-98. The distribution is 
8 per cent. The Caledonian Bank’s report is also an 
annual one, and it also pays 8 per cent., against a 
similar distribution for the previous year, out of profits 
aggregating £18,490, compared with £17,871. 
Martin’s is one of the institutions which have done 
conspicuously well. For the half-year its profits are 
436,609, compared with £29,409, and as a result of 
the improvement of £7,200, the directors have fel 
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justified in paying 7 per cent. per annum, an increase of 
I per cent., carrying £13,371 forward against 49,409. 
The Isle of Man Bank’s report has nothing very novel 
to show. The profit is within a few pounds of that for 
last year, and the dividend is the same satisfactory one 
of 25 per cent. per annum. 


In spite of the lack of public buying during the past 
account making-up prices in the Home Railway market 
on Wednesday were by no means uniformly unfavour- 
able, the excellent dividend declarations having helped 
to maintain quotations in spite of various adverse influ- 
ences. Great Easterns especially rose 2% during the 
past account, an improvement more than justified by the 
very favourable report of the Company. Chatham 
Second Preference, which rose 1 on the account on the 
anticipation that the full dividend would be paid, lost 
the whole of the rise on Wednesday, probably on ac- 
count of the reservation in the auditors’ certificate. North 
Western Ordinary, Midland Preferred, and Midland De- 
ferred were all higher, but the Great Central’s unsatis- 
factory report resulted in a fall of 2} in the Preferred, 
and South-Eastern Ordinary and ‘‘ A,” Great Northern 
Preferred and Deferred, South Western Deferred, and 
Brighton Deferred were all lower. The traffic receipts 
of the week were not so good as they have been, the 
Midland showing a decrease of £1,900, and only the 
North Western and North Eastern showing improve- 
ments exceeding £5,000, except of course the Great 
Western, which in comparison with the coal strike 
period of last year improved 418,100, so that the com- 
pany is clearly on its way to resume the payment of its 
former dividends. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's report for the 
half-year ended 30 June last is a very satisfactory docu- 
ment, and in view of the steady increase in net revenue 
which it indicates those who have bought the stock for 
investment at what from the point of view of actual 
yield may be considered its present high price will pro- 
bably have reason to praise their own foresight in two 
or three years’ time. It is not merely that the report 
announces an increase of 4 per cent. in the dividend for 
the June half-year. This is accompanied by an increase 
in the balance carried forward of £1,722, in spite of the 
fact that a sum of 431,372 has been set aside out of 
revenue to wipe out the whole of the balance unliqui- 
dated of the cost of substituting wrought-iron for cast- 
iron bridges throughout the company’s system. The 
total cost of this bridge renewal was charged as to one- 
third to capital account and as to two-thirds to 
revenue, and by paying off the whole amount still due 
out of the past half-year’s revenue an annual charge of 
45,000 for the next six years is removed. The amount 
thus paid was equivalent to another } per cent. of 
dividend, so that the actual earnings of the company 
for the half-year were in fact equivalent to 3 per cent. 
Should the net earnings of the half-year just com- 
menced be as good as those of the December half 
of 1898 the total net earnings of the year will then be 
equivalent to a dividend of 4} per cent. per annum 
which at the present price of Great Eastern Ordinary 
stock indicates a yield of 3 per cent. to the investor. 
The probability is, however, that during the current 
half-year better results will be obtained than in the 
second half of last year. Already for the first three 
weeks of July the traffic receipts show an aggregate 
imcrease of £8,096, and it is quite probable that 
the net revenue for the half-year will provide the 
increase of £31,500 necessary to pay an additional 
4 per cent. on the second half, making the total net 
earnings for the year equivalent to a dividend of 43 per 
cent. One very satisfactory feature of the past half- 
year’s report is that the proportion of working expendi- 
ture to gross receipts has actually decreased instead of 
increasing as in the case of other companies, having 
been at the rate of 59°79 per cent. as against 60°15 per 
cent. for the corresponding period a year ago, and 
59°29 per cent. in 1897. The expenditure on improve- 
ments by the Great Eastern seems therefore to have 
had the desirable effect of arresting the increase in the 
ratio of working expenditure, and if the same result can 
be achieved during the current half-year a further 
advance in value of Great Eastern Ordinary stock is 
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assured. It will probably not be long before it will be 
practicable to split the stock on a 5 per cent. basis 
greatly to the advantage of the present holders. 


The report of the managing committee of the South- 
Eastern and Chatham and Dover Companies, as we 
predicted, shows that the Chatham’s proportion of the 
combined net receipts during the past half-year has 
been sufficient to pay the latter’s Second Preference 
dividend of 4} per cent. in full, and it confirms the 
opinion generally held that in the amalgamation the 
Chatham and Dover Company decidedly got the better 
of the deal. The gross receipts for the half-year of the 
two companies show an increase of £82,666 in the June 
half of 1898, but as the expenditure increased £71,707 
the greater part of the increased takings has been 
swallowed up. The percentage of working expen- 
diture is in fact abnormally high, being 62°40 per 
cent., as compared with 61°35 per cent. for the 
two companies in the June half of last year. The 
separate proportions of working expenditure for 
the two companies last year were 59'91 per cent. 
for the South-Eastern and 57°89 percent. for the Chatham 
and Dover, the higher proportion on joint working being 
due to the fact that each company adds separately to its 
share of the combined net receipts certain items of 
revenue which are not received on joint account. The 
net result to the Chatham and Dover Company is that 
it pays 44 per cent. on the Second Preference stock and 
carries a balance forward of “1,915, as against a Second 
Preference Dividend of 2% per cent. and a balance for- 
ward of £925 last year. Some perturbation has been 
caused, however, by an unusual observation in the 
auditors’ certificate drawing attention to the fact that 
the allowance for depreciation on the company’s steam- 
boats has been insufficient by £60,679 to reinstate the 
capital outlay on three of the boats sold during the 
half-year, and the dividends announced are declared to 
be bond fide due only subject to this observation. Pos- 
sibly a way out of the difficulty may be found by devoting 
a part of the Chatham Company’s reserve fund to supply 
the deficiency, but one would have thought that some 
agreement would have been come to on the matter before 
the accounts were published. Itisnotcustomary fora great 
railway company to have an auditor’s certificate with a 
reservation. The South-Eastern Company comes off 
decidedly second best in the partition, and, as we 
anticipated, it is only with difficulty that it has been able 
to maintain its distribution of 2) per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, the balance forward being depleted 
from £4 5,034 to £1,089 in order to meet the deficiency 

4,000. The net result of the first half-year of 
joint working can scarcely be satisfactory to those who 
when the amalgamation scheme was being talked about 
spoke of a saving of £100,000 a year on the joint 
system. It is quite clear that the period when econo- 
mies can be achieved is not yet. Both companies have 
a great deal of leeway to make up to bring them into 
line with other companies, and for the South-Eastern 
especially, with an enormous capital expenditure ahead, 
the outlook is very dismal, and we anticipate a serious 
reduction in the dividend for the second half of the 
year. Ina few years the improvements effected must 
of course tell, and those who can afford to buy, for 
instance, Chatham Ordinary stock and put it away for 
five or six years, will probably make a good profit. But 
it is a long time to wait and the immediate outlook is 
not at all favourable. 


In the American railway market, thanks to the more 
favourable crop reports and to the numerous indications 
that the prosperity of the United States is for the time 
being in no danger of slackening, movements during 
the past account were generally favourable, New York 
Centrals showing an improvement of 33, allowing for 
the deducted dividend. Louisvilles, which rose 2} on 
the fortnight, remain a very strong market, rising a 
further } on Wednesday and 13 on Thursday. There 
is no doubt that the position of the Louisville and- 
Nashville Road is wonderfully good, the traffic receipts 
for the third week of July showing a further increase of 
$75,000. This makes the increase for the first three 
weeks of the current year alone an aggregate of 
$230,000, and since during the year ended 30 June last 
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the company’s net earnings were equivalent to a 
dividend of at least 4} per cent. on the Ordinary stock 
its present price of 763 seems very low, although this 
is the highest figure reached since 1893, when at one 
time it stood at 80}. Already 1} per cent. has been paid 
for the first half of the year just concluded, and if only 
another 14 per cent. is now declared, making a total of 
3 per cent. for the year, there will be a surplus forward 
of more than a million dollars. But since it was 
announced last year that future profits would be available 
for dividends we anticipate that the dividend to be 
declared will be more than this. It should be at least 
2 per cent., making a total of 3} per cefit. for the year, 
and may quite easily be 2} per cent., making 4 per cent. 
for the year, which would still leave a balance forward 
of more than $400,000, At the price of 76 with a divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. the yield to the investor would be 
only a trifie under 4 per cent. ; with a dividend of 3} per 
cent. it would be more than 4} # nd cent., and with a 
dividend of 4 percent. it would be more than 5} per 
cent. Since the net earnings continue to expand at a 
remarkably rapid rate it is practically certain that the 
dividend for the year just begun will be higher than 
that shortly to be announced. In fact the aggregate 
increase in the gross earnings for the first three 
weeks of July last year were only $48,500, or less than 
one-fifth of the increase during the first three weeks of 
the current year. In any case there seems no possibility 
of doubt that the price of Louisvilles will very shortly go 
a good deal higher than the highest point of 80} touched 
six years ago. : 


No further progress having been made since we last 
wrote towards a definite settlement of the Trans- 
vaal difficulties, the South African market remains 
practically unchanged. Dealings are restricted and 
public interest in South African gold shares is at a 
standstill. Nevertheless prices are maintained with re- 
markable firmness, and it is clear that the market is in 
the healthiest possible condition. There is no large 
account open for the rise, and such bear commit- 
ments as exist are hurriedly covered at the first whisper 
of favourable news that appears in the South African 
telegrams. As a matter of fact the only people 
who hold Transvaal gold-mining shares to any extent at 
the present time are holders stable enough to weather 
safely the most dangerous political storms. A remark- 
able illustration of the firmness of the market was to 
be noted yesterday. Mr. Balfour’s speech said nothing 
that was not already clear to everyone who has followed 
the progress of the latest South African crisis. But his 
explicit statement that the Government was determined 
that on this cccasion the whole question shall be 
settled once for all, by peaceable means if possible, 
but if not by an appeal to the last resort of men, 
makes it impossible for anyone to doubt the serious- 
ness of the situation. Nevertheless on Friday 
morning although Consols promptly declined in 
consequence of Mr. ‘Balfour’s speech, South African 
shares remained firm and unchanged. Should peace- 
able means fail to settle the Transvaal question there 
will no doubt be a set-back; but it does not seem 
possible that this can be of any great extent. Thus 
although those who have no shares may have an oppor- 
tunity later on of picking some up at slightly lower 
prices, those who have shares would be foolish to sell. 


It is a somewhat curious problem why the mines of 
the Robinson group have hitherto succeeded in main- 
taining a fairly respectable appearance so far as market 
quotations are concerned, for it is difficult to find any 

reasons for buying the shares in the results 
actually achieved by the mines already at work. So far 
at any rate none of these results have justified the puffs 
which from time to time appear in certain quarters, 
according to which the Randfontein mines are going to 
perform such wonders. The Robinson group is in one 
sense unique amongst the Witwatersrand gold-mining 
undertakings. These as a rule are distinguished 
amongst the gold mines of the world for the fulness of 
the information they supply each month with regard to 
the results achieved and the profits earned. But the 
Randfontein subsidiaries carefully conceal their profits, 
and the only conclusion possible is that they are not 
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satisfactory enough to be made public. The not infre-” 
quent announcement that new reefs have been discovered '' 
on the properties are after all but a poor substitute’ 


for regular profit statement. The actual crushing © 


results achieved by the mines are not calculated to give 
much confidence to the investing public. Take the 
Robinson Randfontein for instance. When it began to 
crush at the end of 1897 it was going to achieve most 
remarkable results. The first month’s return gave a 
yield of nearly 13 dwts. to the ton, and this was main- 
tained for three or four months. But gradually the 
yield began to fall until in December last it was 
below 9 dwts. per ton, and the average yield for the 
whole of 1898 was only 10°63 dwts. per ton. During 
the first six months of the present year even this 
average has not been maintained, the monthly yields 
having been respectively since January 10°14, 10°76, 
10°17, 9°90, 9°76 and 9'75 dwts. per ton. In the absence 
of any statement as to the working costs it is difficult 
to form an estimate of the profits actually earned. 
Placing them at 25s., which in the case of this mine is 
probably a low estimate, and assuming an average 
yield of 10 dwts., the profit cannot be more than tos. 
per ton, which with sixty stamps would give a profit of 
about £50,000 per annum. This is equivalent to a 
dividend of not more than 8 per cent. per annum on the 
capital of the company, so that at 1}, without any 
allowance for amortisation, the yield to the investor 
would only be about 5 per cent. Under the circum- 
stances it is astonishing that Robinson Randfontein 
should be quoted above par. 


The Westralian market has been having an exciting 
time during the week, and it is stated that the volume 
of business transacted in this department has been 
enormous. We doubt, however, if real transactions 
have been so numerous as the shouting of dealers and 
the kaleidoscopic changes in quotations would seem 
to indicate, speculation in Westralian descriptions 
being on a not much higher plane than ordinary betting, 
and it is fairly evident that there is a large ragged 
element concerned in the recent boomlet. Even in 
the best of cases there is always a very great uncer- 
tainty in estimating the value of Westralian mines, 
and although the success of gold mining as a great 
industry in the Transvaal has placed investments in 
mining shares in a very different light from that in 
which they appeared a decade ago, it is not 
wholly an advantage that speculative undertakings 
of a quite different character in other parts of the 
world should enjoy a reflected credit which obscures 
the risks inevitable in the conditions under which they 
work. If the information with regard to the persist- 
ence of the Lake View Consols lode in the lower levels 
of the mine, for instance, is correct there is no doubt 
that the value of Lake View Consols will rapidly and 
justifiably rise, and a mine like the Great Boulder 
Perseverance, which possesses the same lode, will share 
in the appreciation. 


Not much is generally known with regard to the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, concerning which a question 
was asked in the House of Commons on Thursday 
evening, but the matter is one of very considerable 
importance to England. It was well known at the 
time of the German Emperor’s visit to Palestine that 
his aim was not solely to make himself acquainted with 
the holy places, and since his visit the Germans have 
been hunting more keenly than ever for railway conces- 
sions in Asia Minor. It is to be hoped that the repre- 
sentatives of England at Constantinople are as keenly 
alive to the importance of this question as are the 
Germans. Recently considerable progress has been 
made in the negotiations between an English group 
and the Ottoman Government for the continuation of 
the present line from Constantinople to Koniah, 
through Aleppo and Baghdad to the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. If this scheme can be successfully carried 
through it will shorten the journey from England to 
India by some six days, whilst the sea journey will 
be reduced to a matter of some fifty hours only. 
The importance of the scheme to England will therefore 
be easily understood, and itis satisfactory to know that 


the Sultan himself is shrewdly appreciative of the 
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advantages to his empire of the development of the rail- 
way system in Asia Minor. It is to be hoped that means 
will be found to make him appreciate also the advan- 
tages of putting this particular scheme into English 
hands, and after his experience of the way in which 
German concessionnaires carry out, or rather fail 
to ca out, their undertakings, it should not 
be difficult to convince him that both him- 
self and his empire will benefit by allowing the 
English group to construct this important railway. 
The negotiations for obtaining the necessary firman 
have been on the point of reaching a successful con- 
clusion, and since the Sultan himself is very far from 
being blind to the advantages to be gained, we trust 
that shortly we shall hear that a project so important 
to English interests in the Far East is to be undertaken 
by English capital and English hands. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
SUBURBAN PHILOSOPHY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—‘‘ Suburban Philosophy ” seems to be an un- 
worthy article. From critical it becomes cruel. Its 
very bitterness is banal. Edna Lyall, it may be true, 
cannot write, and yet behind and beyond her most 
commonplace phrases one guesses at the spirit of the 
woman. Her conceptions are right but her expression 
of them crude, nay almost vulgar. If the writer of the 
article had caught the spirit and merely pointed out 
how much more noble and inspiring its expression 
could have been, he would have done some good both 
to Edna Lyall and the readers of the Saturpay. 
Instead the good lady is forgotten, and the cynical 
critic who defeats his own object, if he has one, 
becomes impressed on one’s imagination as merely 
a slashing writer whose only aim is to be smart. 
That the Sarurpay should develop some form of 
humour and hilarity is well, but there is a clerical 
narrow-mindedness about the phrase ‘‘ This sentiment 
[Miss Lyall had said that all true lovers of humanity 
were Christians whether consciously followers of 
Christ or not] has a very plausible sound of liberal 
toleration, but if patiently dissected it amounts to a 
declaration of war against all ecclesiastical authority 
and everything in the way of a creed.” In this sentence 
the writer has deliberately misconstrued Miss Lyall’s 
philosophy—a philosophy, thank God, of many brave 
men and good women.—I am yours obediently, 


[Our correspondent censures us for forgetting ‘the 
good lady,” but surely we were right in forgetting her 
and remembering only her work, which in our judg- 
ment is not good. We hold, and we believe that all 
honest critics will agree with us, that the personality 
of the writer should never be allowed to have weight in 
the criticism of what is written. Once allow regard for 
sex, for environment, for good intention to enter into 
nent of the work produced and all useful criticism 
satanend. Exclude the personality of the writer, as 
our correspondent expressly states that we did, and all 
suggestion of cruelty must be irrelevant. As to the 
rightness of the conceptions Edna Lyall is unable to 
express, our correspondent takes a view the opposite of 
our own: opinions may differ on that point, but in any 
case we can hardly be blamed if we took Miss Lyall’s 
“‘crude and almost vulgar language” to mean what it 
says. The dictum we are accused of deliberately mis- 
construing must surely be either an untruth or a truism, 
and so best in either case left unsaid. If by ‘‘ Christian” 
is meant something imitative of Christ, then Miss Lyall’s 
dictum is a platitude not worth elaboration; if by 
‘* Christian ” she means anything else, and with ordinary 
or, should we say, less philosophic people it does imply 
belief as well as imitation, the saying is not true. Philo- 
sophy is one of those high-class goods that cannot be sold 
cheaply; and what is offered as a good brand at a cheap 
rate can only be a spurious imitation. He who puts on the 
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market unsound meat for the mind is a worse offender 
than the tradesman whose provisions are condemned 
and himself fined.—Ep. S. R.| 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Rideau Club, Ottawa: 15 July, 1899. 

S1r,—The most interesting phenomenon probably in. 
the whole history of human speech is the gradual 
transformation, not corruption, of the Latin language 
into the various Romance languages which are its. 
heirs and representatives in the world of to-day. The 
language of Cicero and Horace has disappeared from 
common use, and we have instead the languages of 
Dante and Petrarch, of Calderon and Cervantes, of 

Pascal and Racine and Chateaubriand. The most. 
superficial acquaintance, it seems to me, with Italian, 
Spanish or French, should suffice to convince anyone 
that Latin in disappearing left behind it, not shapeless 
wreckage but a vast wealth of beautiful forms, con- 
sistently developed under the influence of phonetic laws. 
making ever in the main for precision of expression and 
grace of utterance. Why, of the three great languages 
which have resulted from the popularisation—for that 
is what it amounted to—of the Latin tongue, French 
should be singled out for Professor Tyrrell’s contempt. 
it is difficult to say; for the relation which all three 
sustain to the ancient Latin is, broadly speaking, 
identical, the chief difference being that French retains 
a larger number of native words, German or Keltic. 

I should like to quote here as bearing very directly 
on this question a passage from the chapter contributed 
by Professor F. Brunot to the first volume of M. Petit 
de Juleville’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature 
Frangaise.” ‘* Sous ces nouveautés de toute sorte ”— 
the writer had been describing the extensive changes 
made in the Latin language during the early centuries. 
of our era—‘‘le Latin dans la bouche des ignorants se 
trouvait singuli¢rement altéré. Or bientdt il n’y eut 
que des ignorants, et alors leur langue abandonnée a 
elle-méme, sous I’action de la force révolutionnaire qui 
précipite les idiomes vers les transformations sitét que 
lautorité grammaticale qui les contenait, de quelque 
maniére qu’elle s’exercat, cesse d’exister, évolua si 
rapidement et si profondément qu’en quelques siécles 
elle devint méconnaissable. Mais le chaos n’y était 
qu’apparent et transitoire, et sous l’influence des lois 
instinctives qui dirigent l’évolution du langage, l’inco-- 
hérence s’organisa, et ce chaos se régla de lui-méme. 
Des langues nouvelles se degagérent du Latin dégénéré; 
au lieu d’aller vers la mort il se retrouva transformé,. 
rajeuni, capable d’une nouvelle et glorieuse vie sous le 
nom noveau de roman.” 

This is the true scientific account of what took 
place, and from my point of view it is the height of un- 
intelligent pedantry to suppose that because a classical 
tongue is thrown with other elements into the crucible, 
to emergein new forms, these new forms must necessarily 
be degenerate and corrupt. Where did the classical 
languages themselves come from if not from the travail 
of the popular consciousness and the pressure of popular 
needs? And why should it be supposed that humanity 
exhausted its capacity to evolve a great language with 
the production of Greek and Latin? Let us, however, 
inquire for a moment what the ‘‘ emasculated ” language, 
which is used in all the chancelleries of the civilised 
world, has done for our own language. When we say 
‘* God save the Queen!” and ‘ Rule Britannia!” we 
use, in ‘‘save” and ‘‘ rule,” two words which, for all 
their English aspect, are pure borrowings from the 
French. When Nelson signalled to his fleet that 
England expected every man to do his duty, he used a 
word the body of which was elaborated in France and 
exported to England, where a suffix was attached to it. 
That word was ‘‘duty.” To think that in the most 
glorious moments of our history we should be com- 
pelled to use such expressions! Think of the shocking 
‘‘ emasculation” of the noble word ‘‘ debitum” into, 
first of all ‘‘deu,” and then ‘‘di”! But whether we 
look into the English Bible or into English poetry the 
same state of things awaits us. We find sucha verse for 
example as ‘‘ Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith 
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the Lord.” This might have been rendered: ‘ Vindi- 
cation is mine, I will repacate, saith the Lord,” and then 
we should have avoided the emasculated words ‘‘ ven- 
geance” and ‘“‘repay.” It is too late, however, to 
make a change now. Then there’ is a verse which 
says: ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged.” Here the 
word judge, shockingly cut down from ‘“ judicare,” 
occurs twice. Then there is another which reads: 
‘* When thou vowest a vow unto the Lord defer not to 
pay it; for He hath no pleasure in fools.” ‘‘ Here the 
words ‘‘ vow,” ‘‘ pay,” ‘‘ pleasure,” and ‘‘ fools” are 
all taken from the French. They are all the results of 
‘*emasculation,” the victim for the first being ‘‘ votum,” 
for the second ‘‘ pacare,” for the third ‘‘placere,” and 
for the fourth ‘‘follis” (a pair of bellows). It is the 
same, as I have said, in our poetry. Tennyson will go 
and write such linesas these. I underline the offending 
words : 
‘* The very source and fount of day 
Is dashed with wandering zs/es of night.” 
And 
‘* Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.” 


And Keble is so ill-advised as to say— 
‘** Change and decay in all around I see.” 


He also talks of ‘‘my closing eyes” when he might 
have said my ‘‘ shutting eyes.” As regards the word 
“around,” corrupted from ‘‘rotundus,” how much 
better it would be if we always spoke of ‘the rotund 
globe”! The word ‘‘ change” is one which it tries 
one’s self-respect to recognise, for it comes from a very 
low-grade Latin word, ‘‘ cambire,” and how far it has 
wandered from even that poor original we can all see 
for ourselves. 

To sum up, our language abounds in words borrowed 
from the French, and formed in the very manner of 
which the Professor speaks so contemptuously, which 


have every good quality that words can possess. Such . 


are ‘‘joy,” ‘‘ grief,” ‘‘ mercy,” ‘‘ pity,” ‘‘ distress,” 
“anguish,” courage,”  ‘‘ despair,” loyalty,” 
‘‘courtesy,” ‘‘beauty,” ‘“‘charm.” The fact is that 
these words are on the whole much better words than 
those which have been taken virtually unaltered from 
the Latin. They have more individual character. We 
could have taken the words ‘‘ redemption,” ‘‘ dignity,” 
“‘ratio,” and ‘‘ quiet,” for ourselves whenever we 
wanted them ; but we have tothank the French or their 
ancestors for having made them over for us in the forms 
“‘ransom,” ‘‘ dainty,” ‘‘reason,” and ‘‘coy.” We can 
stand such ‘‘ emasculations ” as these. 

Kindly pardon the length of this letter, and believe 
me,*respectfully yours, W. D. Le Svevr. 


A REPUBLIC IN NAME. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAyY REvIEw. 


Heathmere, Petersfield, 23 July, 1899. 

S1r,—There existed at least one Radical, not fifty 
but sixty-six years ago, who knew ‘‘ that it is not the 
form of government which is the important thing, but 
its soul.” Ina letter to Heinrich Laube dated 10 July, 
1833, Heine writes as follows : ‘‘ You stand higher than 
all other persons who understand only the external 
manifestations of the Revolution, and not the deeper 
questions underlying it. These questions are concerned 
neither with forms, nor persons, neither with the intro- 
duction of a republic, nor with the limiting of a 
monarchy ; they are concerned with the material welfare 
of the people.” 

Over and over again in his letters he speaks of the 
ill-will shown him by the French and German Jacobins 
because he held that all desirable reforms could be 
obtained under a monarchy as well as, if not better than, 
under a republic.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

R. K. HERvEy. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAy REvIEw. 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


~ 


Sir,—Mr. Vary Campbell’s reply to your leading 
article on Private Bill legislation must, from his position, 
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be taken as the official answer to your criticisms, and, 
I presume, the best that can be mades But you state 


that the Bill now before Parliament is ‘‘an attempt to | 


reform one cumbrous and expensive system by the 
substitution of another still more cumbrous and expen- 
sive.” No attempt has been made to meet this charge: 
—and herein Mr. Vary Campbell is to be congratulated 
on his discretion. A slight examination of the Bill by 
anyone at all acquainted with Private Bill procedure 
must prove the truth of your allegation. 

Neither does Mr. Vary Cainpbell meet your conten- 
tion that the Bill ‘‘ will impede the introduction of a 
plan which, applying to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, would be a far more effective reform of the 
present system.” His retort is somewhat ungracious : 
‘*it is because the measure rests on grounds common to 
the United Kingdom that every device has been resorted. 
to for its destruction or emasculation.” His reason is, 
at all events, sufficient justification for criticising a 
measure which has already passed through the troublous. 
waters of the House of Commons. 

It may be observed in passing that the preliminary 
stages in the promotion of a Scottish Provisional Order 
must be at least as cumbrous and expensive as the 
like procedure of a Private Bill is at present. No 
doubt the Bill contemplates the making of General 
Orders ; but the risk of having a decision of the Chair- 
men of the two Houses that ‘‘the provisions of the 
draft Order . . . are of such acharacter or magnitude, 
or raise any such question of policy or principle, that 
they ought to be dealt with by Private Bill, and not by 
Provisional Order,’’ must make parliamentary agents. 
keep in mind the Standing Orders ‘‘ made for a Private 
Bill applying for similar powers.” If not, promoters of 
these Provisional Orders must be content to include 
therein only such matters as (from their general 
adoption previously in English Private Bills) have 
ceased to be described by. the words above quoted 
from the Bill—a position which Scotsmen will not 
accept. 

Mr. Vary Campbell further states that the com- 
missioners will be ‘‘ ready and willing to act in session 
and out of session.” Is this so? The Provisional 
Orders to become effective must be included in a Con- 


firmation Bill passed in the same session of Parliament, . 


and the only time when the commissioners can act out 
of session will be during the Easter and Whitsuntide 
vacations— periods which are short for the holding of 
many local inquiries. 

Whatever may be the difficulties in obtaining 
members of Parliament to act on select committees, it 
is unfair to allege, as Mr. Vary Campbell does, that 
‘* it is difficult for these committees to find time to act 
as judges in private disputes (sic) during intervals of 
public business.”” No one has till now suggested that 
these committees do not devote sufficient time to their 
work. 

The chief change contemplated by the Bill is the 
establishment of local inquiries in lieu of the present 
ones in London. And the first question one asks is, 
If this be so, why was not the machinery of 
Private Bill legislation retained, and an Order of either 
House of Parliament authorised for the hearing of the 
evidence iu Scotland by the ‘trustworthy commis- 
sioners”? The Bill already stamps these Provisional. 
Orders as inferior to a Private Bill, as indeed the pro- 
moters will soon find to their cost when they go to the 
money market to raise capital sanctioned by them. 
This, it is presumed, Scotsmen have considered and. 
disregarded. Assuming this contention to be wrong, 
the question of the relative cost of the two systems has. 
been discreetly avoided by Mr. Vary Campbell, who at 
any price desires the inquiry to be held ‘‘ among the 
public interested in the case and acquainted generally 
with the facts.” The public may be interested ; but 
their acquaintance with the facts is as a rule very 
general. But the underlying reason hinted in that 
argument—that the trustworthy commissioners must 
‘* play to the gallery ”—is rather startling. 

The Bill provides for the formation of panels of 
members of the two Houses of Parliament to act as 
commissioners. Probably at the first sufficient mem- 
bers of both Houses may be obtained for these 
inquiries, though we must not be surprised if members 
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of the House of Commons will object to leave town 
during the session, or to curtail their vacations by 


_engaging in this work. Resort will then be had to 


the extra-parliamentary panel. How will this work ? 
The Chairman of the two Houses jointly with the Secre- 
tary for Scotland must nominate these commissioners. 
Local influences will be brought to bear, and the names 
of candidates submitted to them. A railway director 
will be ‘‘ qualified by experience” to deal with new rail- 
way schemes, and members of county or town councils 
may plead the same reason to be nominated for in- 
quiries dealing with municipal affairs. But I should like 
to ask, how would a railway company like a director of 
a rival line to consider its new schemes ; or what chance 
of success would opponents of a corporation Provisional 
Order have with a member of another town council 
adjudicating on matters in issue, when his own council 
will probably in the next session seek to obtain similar 

wers? This is not a sentimental objection. We 
know that in England there is the Clearing House Com- 
mittee dealing with matters common to all railways ; 
whilst the number and power of associations, of county 
councils, county boroughs, non-county boroughs, district 
councils, &c., are well known. To meet this objection 
two of the commissioners will be nominated (as with 
Royal Commissions) who will be supposed to be in 
sympathy with the respective sides; and as a conse- 
quence the real decision in the case will be given by the 
remaining commissioners. 

But the Bill is infected with a worse vice. Though 
the sittings of the commissioners are to be held in public 
their powers are confined to making recommendations. 
On this the Secretary for Scotland ‘‘may make the 
order as prayed, or with such modifications as shall 
appear to be necessary, having regard to the recom- 
mendations of the chairman, and of the Treasury and 
such other public departments as shall be prescribed.” 
These recommendations may be made privately after 
the public inquiry. At present, the departmental re- 
ports are in the hands of the parties at the hearing 
before the Select Committee, and no authority has the 
right or power to intervene between that committee 
and the House. The House, with rare exceptions, 
adopts the decision of the committee, and herein lies 
the responsibility of the committee and the confidence 
of the public in it. To allow any department to inter- 
vene in private will practically prevent the commis- 
sioners giving their decision at the public inquiry, and 
the procedure of Local Government Board and other 
inquiries will be followed. There the inspector sits in 
dumb state. He makes his report to his superiors, who 
consider the evidence as documentary only which has 
then all the defects of evidence taken under the old 
Chancery practice. No one knows what the inspector’s 
opinion may be, nor how to strengthen the case to 
meet the objections passing through his mind. The 
real parties deciding the matter sit in private. The 
power of a department to make objections after the 
hearing will open the door to persons to bring pressure 
on such department to make representations to the 
Secretary for Scotland to meet their views, and what 
is called ‘‘ back-stair influence” may be attempted. Of 
course, it will not succeed ; but it will be impossible to 
prevent the losing party from alleging it; or, as was 
said to me recently, ‘‘the other side have worn out 
two door-mats of the office to ‘do’ us.” However 
untrue the statement may be, it conveys a feeling of 
want of confidence in the tribunal which should be 
avoided. 

This private legislation bill will probably become 
law. As it stands at present, it is to be a permanent 
statute. It may be amended where found defective, 
but not likely to be repealed. But the changes pro- 
posed are far-reaching. It is, I trust, not too late to 
ask the Government to treat it as a temporary measure, 
say, for five years. If it be found to work well, it can 
be made a permanent Act; but if its defects be proved 
to be great, it might die a natural death, and the Go- 
vernment of the day must then allow the present private 
Bill practice to again apply to Scotland, or provide a 
suitable remedy to remove objections which experience 
has shown to exist.—Yours truly, 

Wm. L. Wriams. 
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REVIEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. 


Shakespeare in France under the Ancient Régime.” 
By J. J. Jusserand. London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 
2is. 


M JUSSERAND is not a writer who troubles him- 
* self very much about precision, relevancy and 
method, and is rather a compiler than a historian, but 
he is always readable and instructive. In the present 
work he has brought together with very laudable in- 
dustry a prodigious mass of information about a most 
interesting subject. It would not have required very 
much critical insight to foresee how, when Shakespeare 
was introduced to our neighbours, he would have been 
likely to fare in the judgment of a people for whom 
comedy was represented by Moliére and tragedy by 
Corneille and Racine, who have always been peculiarly 
sensitive to all that constitutes the defects and limita- 
tions of our great poet, and temperamentally indifferent 
to much, and to very much which constitutes his power 
and his charm. Shakespeare is above all things an 
Englishman, and when we speak of his cosmopolitanism 
very many deductions must be made: he is cosmo- 
politan where he appeals least to a typical Frenchman, 
he is English where he is certain to repel a typical 
Frenchman most. In his politics he is the narrowest 
and most uncompromising of Jacobean Tories, in his 
importunate and rabid patriotism he out-Jingoes the 
most blatant of modern Jingoes. In the style and diction 
of his great masterpieces he unites all that must 
be most torturing to Gallic taste and to the 
Gallic temper. On the contrary where he comes 
most home to us and where we feel the magic 
of his expression most, he must be not merely obscure 
and grotesque, but simply inarticulate to French intelli- 
Most of his historical 
plays are studied insults to the French nation. How 
utterly his humour fails to appeal to a French taste is 
illustrated by one of his warmest eulogists among 
French critics. ‘‘In his comedies,” writes the Abbé Le 
Blanc, ‘‘ the ample paunch and wide hat of the actor are 
generally the most comical element in his rdle. That 
Falstaff so celebrated on the English stage is scarcely 
anything more than a buffoon worthy of Scarron’s Don 
Japhet of Armenia.” The architecture of his plots out- 
rages all the canons so dear to a people to whom 
the traditions of classical art had passed into a creed. 
There can be no doubt that tried by any canons, 
by such canons as Menander and Terence, as Lope de 
Vega and Goldoni, would apply, Shakespeare’s wit and 
humour are often essentially coarse and vulgar, and 
coarseness and vulgarity, in the eyes at least of fastidious 
refinement, admit of no compensation. 

M. Jusserand’s account of the literary relations 
between England and France is full of interest. The 
contrast between our sympathetic appreciation of the 
literature of France and our hospitable welcome of all 
that was produced in that literature from the eleventh 
to the end of the seventeenth century, and the con- 
temptuous indifference of France to our own literature, 
is not a little curious. It may be said with literal truth 
that at the death of Shakespeare both he and all his 
predecessors and contemporaries were absolutely 
unknown in France. No reference, we believe, to any 
of them is to be found among French critics. It 
would be easy to show that they were well acquainted 
with Italian and Spanish and that they had even paid 
some attention to German and Oriental literature, but 
English is absolutely ignored. The first mention of 
English writers is in the second ‘‘ Semaine” of Du 
Bartas, who observes that the pillars on which the 
literature of England rests are ‘‘ Thomas More et 
Baccon, tous deux grands Chanceliers et le milor 
Cydné,” meaning by the last Sir Philip Sidney. It is 
not till late in the latter half of the seventeenth century 
that we find any mention of Shakespeare, and that is 
to be found in a short note by Nicolas Clément, the 
Royal Librarian, in the Catalogue of the National 
Library. St. Evremont though living in England and 
Saint-Amand though he visited England had apparently 
never heard of him. The first French writer who 
showed any sense of his merits was the Abbé Prévost, 
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who appears to have been induced to read his plays by 
Mrs. Oldfield. Then came Voltaire, who arrived in 
England in the Spring of 1726 and remained here till 
the spring of 1729. He paid great attention to 
Shakespeare and studied him with the same curious 
attention that he studied most of our leading writers. 
Asa student of Shakespeare Voltaire passed through two 
phases. He began by admiring and imitating him. In 
‘‘Brutus” and ‘‘ Sémiramis” he imitates ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
in ‘‘ Eryphile” ‘‘ Hamlet,” and in ‘‘ Zaire” ‘‘ Othello.” 
The first three acts of ‘‘ Julius Czsar” he translated 
into French, and he has in his ‘‘ Lettres Philoso- 
phiques”’ given a vigorous version of Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy. In his ‘‘ Lettres Philosophiques” and in a 
letter addressed to Horace Walpole he has spoken of 
Shakespeare with great respect and discrimination. 
But towards the end of his life all this changed. He had 
taught his countrymen to admire Shakespeare and they 
had responded to his teaching. They had gone further 
than he intended. Between 1760 and 1772 ‘“ Anglo- 
qmanie” was at its height. The “ Journal Anglais” 
was started and Shakespeare became the central figure 
in this idolatry. ‘‘ Whoever knows Shakespeare well,” 
observes a writer in that journal, ‘‘ beiter understands 
English minds, for his genius is the genius of the whole 
island.” 

In France these things are never done by halves. 
Garrick’s visit to Paris inflamed the enthusiasm. 
Collé might protest against the invasion and triumph 
of ‘‘ Barbarism” and ‘‘ Ostrogothism,” but the 
king of Barbarism and Ostrogothism threatened to 
dethrone the kings of Classicism, and critics were 
loud in their praises of ‘‘a Colossus—a Gothic one, 
it may be conceded—but a Colossus between whose 
legs we could all pass.” Voltaire was furious. He 
had always regarded himself as the patron of Shake- 
speare, but that he as well as Corneille and Racine 
should be dethroned by his protégé excited both his 
patriotism and his jealousy. His wrath was increased 
by the appearance of the first instalment of Le 
Tourneur’s complete translation of Shakespeare, dedi- 
cated to Louis XVI., in the preface to which Shake- 
speare was held up ‘‘as the only model for real 
tragedy.” From this moment Voltaire’s hatred of 
Shakespeare resembled mania. He appealed to the 
Academy in such language that his diatribe required 
_ revision before it could be submitted to that august 
assembly. He gave a ludicrous version of the famous 
soliloquy in ‘‘ Hamlet” ‘‘ to show what this Gille Shake- 
speare is worth.” He calls him ‘‘a maniac,” a 
buffoon,” a ‘‘ grotesque.” ‘‘1 was the first,” he 
writes in one of his private letters, ‘‘to show the 
French a few pearls that I had found in his 
enormous dunghill,” and his reward was ‘‘ to find the 
abomination of desolation in the Lord’s temple,” to die 
‘leaving France barbarous,” to see his literary con- 
temporaries, men on whom French culture depended, 
‘eaten by Hottentots.” The day on which Voltaire’s 
paper on the tragedies of Shakespeare was read to the 
Academy by D’Alembert was long remembered in 
Paris, and led to controversies of which European 
literature is still full of echoes. 

M. Jusserand would have enlivened still more his 
most entertaining work had he given some specimens of 
the French translations of Shakespeare ; of the ludicrous 
blunders for example, of La Place, who was the first to 
present some of the plays in a French dress, or of the 
unsurpassable absurdities of Duce’s adaptations. With 
M. Jusserand’s remarks about the hopelessness of 
‘‘acclimatising”” Shakespeare in France we entirely 
concur. No French audience ever sate out a play of 
Shakespeare without a certain embarrassment and per- 
plexity. No Englishman could read twenty lines of a 
French version of one of the tragedies without being 
shocked to the point of a shudder or a smile at some 
incongruity. The only spell which Shakespeare can 
throw over an average audience in France is the 
spell of his name ; they may admire, but they are not 
carried away; they may be moved, but they are 


perplexed. 
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MR. HALE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


‘* James Russell Lowell and his Friends.” By Edward 

Everett Hale. London: Constable. 1899. 16s. 
pas very pleasant volume of reminiscences is not, 

what the title-page may give it the impression of 
being, a biography of Lowell, but a picture of the New 
England life of which Cambridge, Mass. was the 
intellectual centre, during the many years when the 
author of ‘‘ The Biglow Papers” was its most prominent 
and admired figure. To an English audience it is 
distinctly necessary to say a few words about the 
author of this book, whose absence of egoism makes 
him paint himself as the merest shadow, but who was, 
in reality, a substantial part of the scene throughout. 
With Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale is the last survivor of the original 
Massachusetts school of literary men. He is a little 
older than Mr. Higginson, having reached—or we are 
much mistaken—his seventy-eighth year. At this 
venerable age, Mr. Hale preserves his intellectual 
vivacity to a remarkable degree; he writes with no 
sign of enfeebled power, either mental or physical ; his 
memory is as bright as his literary command of it is 
complete ; and his book will be read with great pleasure 
even by those who know nothing of the author. 

We conceive, notwithstanding, that some little appre- 
ciation of Mr. E. E. Hale’s place in American letters 
will aid the English reader in the enjoyment of his 
pages. We, therefore, continue to supplement what he 
says of others by a few words about himself. Some 
reputations, as has often been observed, cannot cross 
the water, and we have often wondered why Mr. Hale, 
who is so widely respected in America, is scarcely 
known in England. He began his career with a little 
romance called ‘‘ The Rosary,” as long ago as 1848, 
but it was twenty years later that he first made a great 
success, with his anonymous story ‘‘The Man without 
a Country,” which created a sensation, and was 
at last, to everyone’s surprise, traced to the pen of Mr. 
Hale. Since that time he has written abundantly— 
perhaps too abundantly—novels, history, essays, verse, 
and has come, in his old age, to enjoy a very conside- 
rable celebrity in New England, although no other single 
work oi his has reached the level of ‘‘ The Man without 
a Country.” Of late years, however, and especially 
since the death of Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier, Mr. 
Hale has come to take a place of dignity among his own 
people. He is a relic of the past; he represents the 
great classic period in New England life ; and he can 
tell the young, from personal experience, how the heroes 
of the beginning of the century lived and looked. He was 
long supported by his still older sister, Miss Lucretia 
Hale, the author of those diverting ‘‘ Peterkin Papers” 
which were once so famous, but she also is gone, and 
Mr. Edward Everett Hale is left solitary. 

We believe these considerations necessary for the 
appreciation of ‘‘ Lowell and his Friends,” and we 
should have been glad to see some notice taken of 
them in a preface to the English edition of Mr. Hale’s 
book. In Boston everybody knows this revived figure, 
but his name is not equally familiar in London. When 
Lowell died, it was proposed that Mr. Hale, as Lowell’s 
oldest surviving friend, who had known him since they 
were at school together, should write his Life. That, 
however, Mr. Hale declined to do, and there came out 
in 1894 the two large volumes of correspondence which 
take the place of a detailed biography of Lowell. But 
what Mr. Hale did not refuse to do was the grouping 
around the figure of Lowell of a gallery of portraits of 
the literary and scientific people of eminence who have 
lived in Boston and around it during the last sixty 
years. In 1897 Mr. Hale finally undertook to accom- 
plish this, and he found so much pleasure in it that 
this substantial volume has grown under his hands. 
His book is very sweetly and gracefully written, with 
a good deal of gentle, homely humour peeping out from 
time to time. To enjoy it, perhaps, the reader must be 
better acquainted with the intellectual and political his- 
tory of New England than the average Old English 
reader can be expected to be. Those who are so 
acquainted, however, will find nothing more agreeable 
to do than to allow themselves to float, without effort, 
down the smooth tide of Mr. Hale’s good-natured 
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reminiscences, which are enhanced by a really remark- 
able display of engraved portraits, facsimiles and other 
interesting illustrations. 

On one point of some interest we should like to sup- 
plement Mr. Hale’s recollections, and add a fact which 
seems to have escaped American bibliographers. Like 
other biographers of Lowell, Mr. Hale remarks on 
there being no early appreciation of that writer’s poetry 
in England. But this is not technically true ; as early 
as 1844 a collection of ‘‘Poems by James Russell 
Lowell” was published in London, being a reprint of 
the Boston volume of that year. In a prefatory note, 
the English publisher recommends the verses as the 
work of ‘‘a young American Poet of great promise.” 
A certain interest attaches to the fact that this little 
brown volume was the solitary publishing enterprise of 
C. E. Mudie, who thereupon turned to the far more 
lucrative business with which his name was so long 
identified. The London 1844 edition of ‘‘ Lowell’s 
Poems,” in quakerish brown cloth, is now an exceed- 
ingly rare book, and a curiosity worth the attention of 
collectors of Americana. 


SPINOZA. 
1. ‘Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy.” By Sir 
Frederick Pollock. Second edition. London: 


Duckworth. 1899. 8s. net. ‘ 

2. ‘*Ethic, translated from the Latin of Benedict de 
Spinoza.” By W. Hale White. Translation re- 
vised by Amelia Hutchison Stirling. Third edition, 
revised and corrected. London: Duckworth. 
1899. 75s. 6d. 

ie might not altogether be a paradox to call the 
Life of Spinoza one of the most interesting of 

human life-histories. True, it was, except for one or 

two minor occurrences, more uneventful even than 
the general run of human lives, but it is precisely in 
this absence of event and incident, in this uniform 
neutrality of colour, that its interest lies as a typically 
and ideally philosophical life. What the philosopher 
needs, more than anything else, to fit him to pass 
judgment on the mental tendencies of his epoch, is a 
training in personal detachment from the ordinary 
occupations and the ordinary standards of value common 
to those around him; he needs to go, once at least, 
out into the wilderness, or, as Nietzsche would phrase 
it, to learn to look down on mankind from the 
mountains. And for philosophers in general such 
a training is not easily to be come by; sometimes 
they have to earn a living by turning themselves into 
pedagogues, like Hegel and Herbart ; sometimes they 
aspire, like Leibnitz or Stuart Mill, to a place in the 
political world; not unfrequently, like Schopenhauer, 
they fail to escape the perturbing influence of the 
‘‘eternal feminine.” Or, at the very best, if they 
contrive to avoid the entanglements of sex, of politics, 
and of a professional career, they still stand uncon- 
sciously under the tyrannical domination of some 
special social tradition, as our English moralists who 
never hesitate to accept as the intuitive revelation of 
‘*Reason” or ‘‘Common sense” a code of conduct 
which bears upon almost every feature the very special 
stamp of medizval Christianity. Hardly has the world 
seen a philosopher whose estimate of life has not been 
secretly dictated by one or other of these unacknow- 
ledged influences. Among the very rare instances of 
complete intellectual detachment Spinoza is, in modern 
times at any rate, unquestionably the most prominent. 

He indeed lay under no necessity of seeking the wilder- 

ness in order to free himself from prepossessions and 

prejudices ; on the verge of earliest manhood he found 
himself already in his desert and, from necessity as 
much as from choice, he remained in it till the end. 

A Portuguese Jew born and bred ‘in Holland, but 

so little of a Dutchman that he wrote his letters in 

Latin for want of Dutch and habitually turned to 

Spanish literature for his lighter reading, a Hebrew cut 

off by excommunication from his own people and never 

received into any Christian community, he enjoyed such 
an opportunity as has rarely fallen to the lot of any 
earlier or later thinker for passing a perfectly calm and 
unbiassed verdict upon the conflicting ethical standards 
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of different societies and different religions. This is 
probably why the quiet and measured pronouncements 
of that clear and solitary intelligence on man and man’s: 
estate seem to us, even where we cannot fully share 
them, to possess something of the serene finality of a 
superhuman wisdom. Ecclesiastical short-sightedness 
long caused the works of Spinoza to be disparaged as 
anti-religious ; a truer insight would have found in the 
spontaneous homage of the ‘‘ Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus” a ‘‘ witness to Christ” more significant than 
whole volumes of conventional adoration. Assuredly 
also this socia! and intellectual detachment of a 
‘*masterless man” had its inevitable drawbacks. If 
there is one defect which strikes us rather than another 
in the ‘‘ Ethics ” it is the writer’s failure to recognise the 
full value of moral and religious institutions which fall 
in any way short of being the conscious embodiment of 
complete philosophic knowledge. Spinoza seems, like 
Blake’s ‘‘ Eternal Prophet,” to be perpetually pro- 
testing, ‘‘ I care not whether a man be good or bad; 
all that I care for is whether he is a wise man or a 
fool.” For the special student of metaphysical philo- 
sophy this intellectual detachment shows itself in its 
most interesting form in Spinoza’s constant endeavours 
to do justice at once to the standpoint of exact science 
and to that of religious mysticism. In the first two 
parts of the ‘‘ Ethics” a purely scientific theory of the 
inter-relation of nature and mind is expounded with a 
precision and depth by the side of which much that 
even to-day passes for advanced scientific thinking may 
well appear confused and childish babbling ; in the last 
part we find as the logical completion of the same 
system a doctrine of religious mysticism which seems to 
take us back to Bruno or the ‘‘ Theologia Deutsch.” 
And, for some students at any rate, one of Spinoza’s 
chief tenets possesses the special fascination of a 
still unsolved problem. In the references scattered 
throughout the letters to Tschirnhausen to the doctrine 
of the ‘‘infinite attributes” and their correlation, we 
find ourselves face to face with an idea which Spinoza 
clearly thought self-evident, but of which we are forced 
to confess that it remains a mystery the full explanation 
of which would probably mean the solution of our 
gravest metaphysical puzzles. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s monograph has so long been 
known as quite the best account of a philosopher and 
his system in the English language that no more need 
be said of the new edition than that it has been enriched 
by the latest results of investigation into Spinoza’s life, 
and is therefore of even greater value than its prede- 
cessor. The new edition of Mr. White's translation of 
the ‘‘ Ethics” still contains a few mistranslations of 
minor importance, but may on the whole be accepted as 
a faithful rendering of the original Latin. The intro- 
duction is unhappily still wanting in grip and in 
proportion, and the biographical parts of it suffer 
from neglect of the recent discoveries of Continental 
students. 


TWELVE SAILORS. 


‘*From Howard to Nelson: Twelve Sailors.” Edited 
by John Knox Laughton. London : Lawrence and 
Bullen. 1899. 10s. 644 

ae. is a difficult task to adequately portray in a single 
volume the lives of twelve of the most eminent sea- 

men in our naval annals, where the career of each has 

to be restricted to forty pages. With such a limitation 
there can be no full description of the great battles 
which brought fame to our admirals, nor any detailed 
account of the events which led to these engagements, 
with the results that followed. But what we could 
have, and do not get in this volume—except in one or 
two instances—is the personality of the man brought 
home to us, and—undertaken as these abbreviated bio- 
graphies are by some of the most distinguished 
admirals of the present day—a critical analysis of the 
actions they fought. Those familiar with the life of 
Nelson, and noting the decisive result when he got in 
contact with the enemy, are puzzled to account 
for this lack of effect on so many occasions pre- 
vious to his appearance on the scene. Of course 
there are exceptions—notably in the case of Hawke— 
but naval history teems with indecisive actions, and the 
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ordinary reader would like to know whether the man or 
the system was in fault. This was evidently in the 
mind of Professor Laughton—the Editor of this volume, 
and a man well versed in our naval history—as one of 
the main objects of this compilation, for he says in the 
Introduction, ‘‘ What has been chiefly aimed at is to 
show how the work and methods of the great sailors 
of the past strike the sailors of the present.” But 
though the construction and equipment of warships did 
not differ materially from the time of Rooke to Nelson, 
so that tactics which were successful at the later period 
could have been applied in the earlier wars, we find 
fleets then engaging each other continuously without 
the loss to either of a single ship. Those in command 
though individually brave were doubtless hampered by 
existing regulations, jealousy on the part of their 
subordinates, political animosities and other causes ; 
and to show how these marred what might otherwise 
have been a brilliant victory would in the hands of an 
expert have proved interesting and _ instructive. 
Captains often held aloof, even in the presence of the 
enemy, more apparently out of pique than from want of 
desire to fight, and not until St. Vincent brought 
officers in command to understand that discipline applied 
equally to them as to seamen did this curious phase 
disappear. 

To select the twelve naval commanders who con- 
tributed most to the maritime supremacy which we 
wrested successively from Spain, Holland, and France, 
is not easy, but in Howard of Effingham, Drake, Blake, 
Rooke, Anson, Hawke, Boscawen, Rodney, Howe, 
Hood, St. Vincent, and Nelson, we have good repre- 
sentatives of their particular periods. Some people 
would have included Camperdown and Collingwood ; 
others might consider such men as Pocock, who fought 
several actions in the East Indies besides being mainly 
instrumental in the capture of Havana, and Saunders, 
the colleague of Wolfe when Quebec fell, as worthy of 
inclusion. Not a few would exclude Howard and 
Rooke. Of the former’s services Professor Laughton 
gives an excellent summary seeking to show he was no 
figurehead, but there can be little question that Drake 
was the leading seaman of Elizabeth’s reign. The 
fame of his exploits penetrated far and wide, while no 
other name occurs so frequently in the communications 
with Spain at this period. He had the energy and 
daring of Nelson without the disposition which so 
endeared the latter to superiors and inferiors alike. 
Blake was more the idol of his followers, and we have 
a spirited sketch of his career from Professor Montagu 
Burrows, whose Life of Hawke published some years 
ago is an admirable combination of biography and naval 
history. The services of Rodney and Hood, connected as 
they were together in many important incidents, are wisely 
entrusted to one pen—that of Sir Vesey Hamilton, who 
hardly, however, brings out clearly their individual 
characters. A want of harmony prevailed between the 
two admirals, and it is not clear why Hood should 
write home abusive letters of his chief while professing 
cordiality on the spot. What hindered Rodney on more 
than one occasion was the spirit—already alluded to— 
of covert insubordination leading to lack of support in 
his squadron. When he met the French under 
the Comte de Guichen the misbehaviour or ineffi- 
ciency of Rodney’s captains prevented him from bring- 
ing the enemy to close combat. In a letter to his wife 
shortly afterwards the Admiral says: ‘ As I had given 
public notice to all my captains that I should hoist my 
flag on one of my frigates and expected implicit 
obedience to every signal made under the certain penalty 
of being instantly superseded, it had an admirable effect, 
and in spite of themselves I taught them to be what 
they had never been before—officers.” This is not an 
extract from the book under review, but Sir Vesey 
Hamilton quotes a portion of Rodney’s despatch on the 
occasion in which he states that ‘‘the British flag was 
not properly supported.” 

Recognising probably that as the principal events of 
a great man’s life must either be dealt with in the 
manner of a contribution to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, or at greater length than this work would 
permit, Admiral Colomb has striven in his description 
of St. Vincent and Nelson to contrast the characters 
of the two and bring the man vividly before us. In 
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this he has admirably succeeded and so wins the 
palm for his contributions. The general idea of 
St. Vincent is that of a stern disciplinarian, but these 
pages show that he had a keener sense of humour than 
Nelson, and that few men had a kinder heart. As an 
instance of the latter trait Admiral Colomb might have 
quoted the old Earl’s anxious and daily inquiry for news 
of his favourite Troubridge, who was lost in the ‘‘ Blen- 
heim,” and his grief when hope had to be abandoned. 
Just tribute is rendered to St. Vincent for his immense 
services to the country and’the navy in giving the fleet 
a discipline it had not yet acquired, and for removing 
many blots upon our naval administration. The many 
lives of Nelson written during the last half-century make 
it difficult indeed to say of him anything that is new. 
Admiral Colomb, however, has managed to bring out 
certain phases of Nelson’s character which show at once 
his weakness and his strength. We are willing to 
condone the former in observing the superiority this 
man displayed to all who went before. He served 
his country with an ardent zeal never exceeded, while 
his consideration for those who served with him— 
officers and seamen—made him to be beloved by all. 
He thus received a measure of support from them which 
had been denied to most of his predecessors. 


ANTIPODEAN FICTION. 


‘“‘The Wings of Silence.” By George Cossins. 
London: Gay and Bird. 1899. 6s. 

‘*Taurua.” By Emily S. Loud. London: Sampson 
Low. 1899. 

“By Creek and Gully.” By Australian Writers in 
England. Edited by Lala Fisher. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1899. 

‘* War to the Knife.” By Rolf Boldrewood. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 

‘*From the Land of the Wombat.” 
Sylvester Walker (‘‘Coo-ee”). 
Long. 1899. 3s. 6d. 


| be a story called ‘‘ A Rabbit Station,” which is one of 

the collection in ‘‘ From the Land of the Wombat,” 
there is an account, in the manner of the ruder sort of 
American humour, of a sheep-run which produced 
nothing but rabbits; the squatters living on an un- 
mixed diet of rabbit, morning, noon and night. There 
was rabbit stewed, boiled, roast, curried, hashed, 
fried, frittered, baked, minced, devilled, jugged and 
‘* shouffled,” besides rabbit in a variety of soups. On 
the whole the rabbit was good enough, but there was 
considerable monotony in the variety. After perusing 
three volumes of novels, and two volumes of short 
stories, almost all aggressively Antipodean in their 
scenery and character, we must confess to a little 
satiety, and in spite of the very considerable skill 
and cleverness with which the writers generally serve 
up their ‘‘ rabbit,” we feel that half the quantity would 
have doubled our pleasure. This is a hint which will 
be worth taking—experto crede—by readers who have 
an inclination to sample what may be called the school 
of Australian fiction. Possibly readers who are already 
acquainted with ‘‘Robbery Under Arms,” and Mr. 
Louis Becke’s stories, will not find very much novelty in 
the batch of books mentioned at the head of this column ; 
but they will mark a notable omission which seems 
significant. We do not think they will discover one 
genuine bushranger in the whole collection ; and judg- 
ing from our own personal feelings we imagine they 
will be inclined to say for this relief much thanks. 
Antipodean fiction has apparently determined that bush- 
ranging has lost its interest; and this shows that the 
evolution of the simple germs of fiction is a process that 
has already gone some lengths. Perhaps in course of 
time, when all memory of the process of washing out 
gold nuggets from alluvial deposits has died out, and 
quartz crushing and the cyanide process hold undis- 
puted sway, then the romantic gold-digger may also 
accompany the departed bushranger to the shades. 
But that time has not yet come, as may be seen passim 
in most of the stories which we are now noticing. It 
will come, however, and possibly at.the same period 
the sheep farmer and the black fellow, without 
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whom an Australian novel would altogether lack the 
true Australian savour, may become in fiction as extinct 
as the black fellow is becoming in actual fact. 
We shall not regret this either, though we have no 
conception of what the real Australian novel will be 
without them ; and we wonder if it is a sign of the 
approaching change that Rolf Boldrewood in ‘‘ War to 
the Knife” varies the old theme by making his rich 
squatter with his family emigrate from Australia, buy 
‘* Massinger Court in Herefordshire, a grand old Tudor 
mansion,” and there settle as a county magnate, while 
the descendant of all the Massingers from William the 
Norman departs from his ancient home so that the 
number of squatters in Australia or New Zealand may 
not be reduced below their normal number. We 
imagine this portends the decay of the tradition ; but 
we cannot say that the variant is anything but dull 
alike in style and matter. Since Rolf Boldrewood 
described this bushrangers he has become ineffective, 
and we are very indifferent about his Maories and his 
Mayne Reid adventures. 

Mr. William Sylvester Walker (‘* Coo-ce”) gives us 
Australian fiction in its roughest and crudest form. 
His grimmer stories, composed from incidents which 
form the tragedies of the reckless adventurers of camp 
life, shootings and deaths by starvation or thirst, or of 
the massacres of whites and blacks, though they are 
not a very high kind of tragedy, are vigorously told, 
and have an unstinted amount of local colour. ‘‘ Waddy- 
gilo,” ‘‘La Revanche,” ‘‘ Lalor Coringa,” ‘‘A Voice 
from the Dead,” and ‘‘ The Wraith of Tom Imrie,” are 
the best of these stories—‘‘ Waddygalo” especially being 
well told. If people’s taste in humour did not differ so 
widely, we should say the humorous stories were com- 
plete failures. In our opinion they are mere horseplay 
and foolery ; and indeed there seems an absence of all 
but the most primitive kind of humour in Australian 
fiction. It is still in the stage which perhaps more surely 
than anything marks a literature as yet undeveloped. 

The collection of short stories ‘‘ By Creek and Gully” 
consists of stories and sketches mostly of Bush life told 
in prose and rhyme by Australian writers in England. 
Of the fifteen contributors, five are ladies—Mrs. Lala 
Fisher, Mrs. Caffyn, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Mrs. Patchett 
Martin, and Miss Margaret Thomas ; a group of writers 
as well known in their way as their colleagues Mr. 
Louis Becke, Mr. Hume Nisbet, Mr. Douglas Sladen, 
Mr. John Elkin, Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, Mr. E. S. 
Rawson, Mr. P. W. Reeves, Mr. E. W. Hornung, Mr. 
Frank Richardson, and Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson. 
This is a very convenient grouping. We see at a 
glance the names and characteristic work of authors 
whom everybody might not otherwise recognise as dis- 
tinctively Australasian. That was no doubt the inten- 
tion of the collection. It at any rate shows that our 
Antipodean writers turn out clever work, but it also 
shows that Australasia has not yet produced a writer of 
the first rank ; none of this work reaches the distinction 
of a Stevenson or a Bret Harte. But the cleverness 
breaks down on the point of humour. Are Australian 
writers absolutely deficientin this quality? It would seem 
so when Mr. Rawson can write, and Mrs. Lala Fisher the 
editor include in the collection, the story ‘‘ What did 
he do with them?” which is as raw as the rawest of 
Mr. Walker’s rustic humours. We should not like to 
think Australian men enjoy it, and it is positively 
distressing to think of Australian women in the attitude 
of ‘‘ Laughter holding both her sides” over it; though 
perhaps we might detect them in it if it is true, as some 
have said, that women are destitute of the sense cf 
humour ; a doubtful point still in psychology. 

We have not had in view in this notice the particular 
criticism of each'book included in our list, and “ The 
Wings of Silence” and ‘‘ Taurua” must both be classed 
in general terms as the two best books that we have 
had before us in considering the subject of Australian 
fiction. Miss Loud’s story is romance of very 
picturesque quality ; and it is a distinctively beautiful 
presentation of the history, legends, superstitions, 
scenery and native life of the South Seas. Miss Loud 
has hardly done more than suggest the brutalities 
perpetrated in Oceana; she has sought for poetry, and 
her aim has been idealism. Such imaginative work is 
in noticeable contrast to the too realistic transcriptions 
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which contribute so large a share to the bulk of Aus- 
tralian fiction. 


LIQUID AIR. 


‘Liquid Air and the Liquefaction of Gases.” By 

T.O’Conor Sloane. London: Sampson Low. 1899. 
7 English edition of what, from its paper, 

printing, advertisements and style is obviously an 
American book, is none the less a clear and interesting 
summary of the history and progress of work in the 
liquefaction of gases. The author wisely refrains from 
any critical delimitation of the precise claims of rival 
discoverers. Such disputes, unfortunately peculiarly 
acrimonious in the present case, have no place in a 
popular account, although the simple acceptance of 
investigators at their own estimate may do more than 
justice to certain individuals. It is at least true that 
Pictet and Cailletet, Wroblewski, Olszewski and 
Dewar, Tripler and Hampson, have each made notable 
contributions to the existing state of knowledge, some 
of them by the absolute invention of mefhods, others 
by the adaptation, combination and improvement of 
methods, all by patient and laborious work. 

This volume makes comparatively simple the general 
principles underlying the recent advances in this new 
branch of physical science. Matter may exist in three 
well-known states ; it may be solid, liquid, or gaseous. 
Some substances, like water, assume these states at 
temperatures not far out of the range convenient to 
life, so that the gas, the liquid, and the solid come 
easily within our experience. In other cases, a great 
range of temperature may separate the states, so that 
only one state, the liquid in the case of mercury, the 
gaseous in the case of air, come within common obser- 
vation. The exact delimitation of the states presents 
difficulties ; a stick of sealing-wax may come within 
the strict definition of a liquid, as, if supported by its 
ends, it will slowly and continuously bend, and many of 
the ductile metals present analogous features; a jelly 
is strictly a solid, because, although it yields to pressure, 
it recovers its shape on release. However, we are now 
accustomed to the absence of sharply defined barriers 
between natural phenomena and more inclined to 
accept distinctions as exact if they do wo? fall into exact 
logical categories. 

One state passes into the other on the application of 
heat; raising the temperature turns a solid into a 
liquid, a liquid into a gas, the energy of the heat being 
transformed into the dancing vibrations of the con- 
stituent molecules of the substance operated upon. In 
a gas, the constituent molecules have an almost in- 
definitely free motion, so that instead of remaining 
coherent, the mass of the gas tends to diffuse indefinitely 
through space. In a liquid, there is greater coherence, 
and, in a solid, the greatest coherence. ‘Itis necessary 
to remember, however, that even in solids the molecules 
are vibrating with a great energy. Ice, for instance, 
which serves in relation to living bodies as a standard 
of cold, is in reality very high up in the scale of tempera- 
tures with which the physicist has to deal; for him it 
is a definitely hot body, and if placed in liquid air, 
causes it to boil in the same instantaneous and 
energetic fashion that occurs when a red-hot iron bar is 
thrust into a glass of water. As continuous heating 
changes solids into liquids and these again into gases, 
so continued cooling changes gases into liquids and 
liquids into solids. In the case of substances like air, 
gaseous at ordinary temperatures, a very much greater 
lowering of temperature must be produced than in the 
familiar case of condensing steam to water, and use is 
made of another physical factor. Mechanical pressure 
reduces the volume of a gas and the energy formerly 
existing as the freer vibrations of the molecules appears 
as heat; similarly, release of pressure allows a liquid 
to evaporate, and so, to use an unscientific phrase, 
produces cold; that is to say, any available heat is at 
once transformed into the energy of greater vibrations. 
It is by ringing the changes on these various cooling 
and heating, evaporating and condensing processes, 
that the various workers have gradually succeeded in 
producing combinations of apparatus to liquefy sub- 
stances which are gaseous at ordinary temperatures. 

Those who are engaged in a new line of scientific 
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invention or discovery frequently are so engrossed by 
the mere conquest of nature and the hope of addition 
to knowledge that they leave to others the practical 
applications of their results. That there is a great 
future for the new discoveries it cannot be doubted, 
although the precise fashion in which liquid air and 
liquid oxygen may become most valuable to man is not 
yet certain. The present difficulty, which the American 
investigators claim to have overcome, is the handling 
and storage of the liquid. Its production in large 
quantities is a mere question of apparatus and power. 
Where power is cheap, as for instance where there 
is natural water-power, there is no difficulty in pro- 
ducing liquid air in indefinite quantities, and if it 
can be transported with safety the uses to which 
it may be put are almost indefinite. It has been 
used already in the purification of chloroform, 
alcohol and other substances, as the freezing point of 
these differs from the freezing point of their common 
impurities. It has been employed as a jacketing for wires 
used to conduct electricity, as a very low temperature 
lessens the resistance of copper wires. As liquid air is 
extremely rich in oxygen this substance may serve as a 
valuable constituent of explosives. It may also come 
to be used as a motive power, as the expansion of 
liquid air to the gaseous state, if it could be controlled, 
would serve at least as well as the expansion of water 
to the gaseous state. But all these and innumerable 
other applications depend on convenient manufacturing 
and storing processes, and it is extremely probable that 
attempts will be made to induce a credulous public into 
a premature financing of what as yet has only been 
proved to be a most valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to scientific knowledge. 


TWO SOLDIERS. 


British Rifieman.” Edited by Lieut.-Colonel 
Willoughby Verner. London: Black. 1899. 10s. 6d. 

‘*Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne.” A translation. 
Edited by Paul Cottin and Maurice Heénault. 
London: Heinemann. 1899. 6s. 


in the Napoleonic wars never abates, 

judging from the numerous works which continue 
to appear on the subject. ~The two now before us are 
the memoirs and letters of two soldiers—an Englishman 
anda Frenchman. Colonel Verner’s book is composed 
of the letters and diary of Lieutenant George Simmons, 
gsth Rifles, during the Peninsular and Waterloo cam- 
paigns. To those interested in that distinguished corps 
—which in 1816,became the rifle brigade—the book will 
especially appeal, illustrating as it does much of its 
early history. Already we find the trace of that 
wonderful esprit de corps which has he!ped to make the 
rifle brigade perhaps the finest corps in the British army. 
One cannot help regretting that the editor has not cut 
down some of the letters themselves. His introduc- 
tion, notes and conclusion are excellent, while to maps 
no higher praise can be awarded than that they are 
worthy of his great reputation as a draughtsman ; but 
the letters are apt to become wearisome in their 
reiteration of filial advice and family small-talk. The 
story is that of a young man who enters the army 
with the heroic, and one would have imagined hopeless, 
resolution of making money in order to assist his parents. 
Yet, incredible as it may seem, this was no idle boast- 
ing, for sums were regularly remitted by him to the old 
folks at home. The Peninsula was his first experience of 
war. How inadequately the splendid services of the 
British soldiers were then rewarded is well exemplified 
by the fact that it was only after thirty-four years that 
a medal was issued to the survivors of the campaign, 
and even then not to all—a different system from that 
prevailing nowadays, at least as regards some of our 
wars. Simmons is naturally filled with the prejudices 
of the period against the French, and agairst Napoleon 
in particular. This feeling possibly leads him into 
some exaggeration in speaking of the brutality of 
the French soldiers towards the inhabitants. In any 
case he also admits that the most barbarous treat- 
ment was meted out to the former when they had the 


- misfortune.to fall iato the hands of the latter. It is 
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possibility of falling into British as opposed to Russian 
hands was regarded by the French soldiers. In fact, 
both English and French invariably received the most 
kindly treatment from each other. 

Napoleon’s Russian campaign exercised a strong 
influence over the course of events in the Peninsula. 
For besides necessitating his absence from the scene of 
operations—which resulted in friction between the 
marshals—it led to the withdrawal of a number of old 
soldiers from Spain. On the other hand the Spanish 
war influenced the Russian war ; and when the booming 
of the Russian guns to celebrate the British entry into 
Madrid reached Napoleon’s ears in Moscow, the sownd 
must have been an ominous one indeed. For at that 
time he was beset with difficulties, and his disastrous 
retreat was about to begin. About this much has been 
written. But Sergeant Bourgogne’s narrative differs 
from the others in that it tells us the story from the 
common soldier’s point of view. Moreover the author 
is a well-educated man with a considerable power of 
graphic description. How attenuated and disorderly 
the French army became is shown by the fact that 
stragglers on rejoining the columns inquired not for 
their regiments, not for their brigades, not even for 
their divisions, but for their army corps! At the 
start there must have been gross mismanagement. No 
proper supervision was exercised over what the men 
carried away with them from Moscow. Bourgogne 
for instance relates that his own kit contained, among 
other unnecessary articles, a silk dress embroidered in 
gold and silver, some gold and silver ornaments, two 
silver pictures, and a Russian Prince’s spittoon set with 
brilliants! Of course nothing but food and clothing, of 
which even after the fire there was still a large supply 
in Moscow, should have been taken. Though want and 
privation soon reduced the men to the level of beasts, 
there were some episodes of splendid heroism. History 
records nothing finer than the making of the bridge 
over the Beresina. All night, and up to their shoulders 
in the deadly cold water, did the sappers work—laying 
down their lives to save the army. Once again do 
these pages show the wonderful influence Napoleon 
exercised over his soldiers; they thought that a 
Frenchman must be the match of a dozen Russians. 
But here there is some exaggeration. It is impossible, 
as Bourgogne would have us believe, that comparatively 
large bodies of Russians were continually being put to 
flight by a few weak and starving stragglers. Even up 
to the end Napoleon’s infallibility was largely believed 
in. It was still imagined that under him defeat was 
impossible, and victory in the end assured. 


MODERN LAND LAW. 


“Modern Land Law.” By Edward Jenks. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. r8o9._ 155. 

*‘An Epitome of Real Property Law for the Use of 
Students.” By W. H. Hastings Kelke. Second 
edition. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1899. 4s. 


J HE author of ‘Modern Land Law ” in his preface 
disclaims any intention of dealing with the history 
or antiquities of the law and makes no pretence to 
originality of view or criticism of accepted doctrines, 
but tells us that his book is intended for the use of 
students at the Universities and elsewhere who have to 
get up their law without the attractions or distractions 
of professional surroundings; that, to put the matter 
nakedly, it is intended for the purpose of cram and for 
that purpose only. 

As the book is written by an Oxford Professor to 
meet the requirements of University students we get 
an interesting glimpse of what the authorities consider 
proper matter for examination for a degree. The his- 
tory and philosophy of law are important elements in 
that higher intellectual training which we look to our 
ancient Universities to supply—and the great principles 
of English law are an essential part of that history. 
To expect candidates to answer questions upon those 
details of modern conveyancing law with which so 
much of this book is occupied, is to encourage the well- 
abused art of answering catch questions without under- 
standing, and in noway tends to intellectual development. 
We are entirely out of sympathy with amodern develop- 
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ment of opinion which considers it to be the province of 
a University to teach trades having regard chiefly to 
the prospect of immediate pecuniary return. The proper 
and only efficient teacher of a practical art, whether it 
be bootmaking or law, is a practical artificer. We 
acknowledge in this book the signs of industry and 
within its humble limit a serious desire to do justice to 
the subject. 

In dealing with servitudes Professor Jenks fails to 
see any distinction in principle between an advowson 
and an easement, between the right to present to 
a church and the right to have uninterrupted access 
of light over the land of another. He refers to a 
vvendor’s lien but does not explain it. Of purchaser’s 
lien and of the doctrine of marshalling securities he 
takes no notice, though they both touch intimately the 
law of land. In his classification of incorporeal here- 
ditaments he includes equitable estates, but upon 
what principle it is difficult to understand. The here- 
ditament is the same, whether it be held beneficially or 
upon trust and that in which the cestui que trust is 
interested is a corporeal hereditament, notwithstanding 
that the legal interest in it may be vested in a bare 
trustee. This leads us to the consideration of a fault 
which pervades the whole book—a fault which it is fair 
to admit the author shares with most legal writers. 
He does incidentally state that a trust is a contract, but 
it entirely escapes him that equity is nothing but con- 
tract implied from circumstances and that outside con- 
tract there is no equity. If he had borne this in mind 
many difficulties would have disappeared, and his student 
readers would have gained an understanding of the 
subject which we think might have assisted them even 
in answering examination questions. 

Mr. Kelke has given a condensed epitome of the law 
of Real Property, but the condensation is of the mechani- 
cal kind and consists mainly of labelling statements for 
reference by numerals. This is a form of condensation 
which makes not for clearness but for bewilderment and 
has no kinship with that true condensation which is 
found in happy generalisation. The novice who began 
his legal studies upon this book would we fear leave it 
with perhaps a few phrases but with little more. The 
more advanced student would find in it nothing he had 
not already found more lucidly expressed in his other 
text-books. 


NOVELS. 


**The White King of Manoa.” By Joseph Hatton. 
London: Hutchinson. 1899. 

History we know, and fiction we know, but what is 
this? Thecareer of Sir Walter Raleigh has been treated 
with the picturesqueness of a blue-book and the truth- 
fulness of a romance ; never for an instant, throughout 
the tedious, clumsy narrative, is a spark of interest or 
reality evolved. Two-thirds of the sorry volume are 
spent upon a dull caricature of England under Elizabeth 
before Manoa comes upon the scene at all. Then we 
find a crude, bald story of the usual white man being 
welcomed as a god, married to a princess, and chosen 
for ruler of a mysterious inaccessible city. The author 
indulges in vehement Protestant diatribes at frequent 
intervals, and refurbishes all the old exploded slanders 
against Spaniards and Papists. As a touch of per- 
verted realism, each Spaniard addresses all men as 
“cabaleros.” If this were Mr. Hatton’s first attempt 
as a scribe, he could not be less convincing or flourish 
more fatuously the stigmata of an amateur. We 
cannot conceive the state of mind which could prompt 
any one to read him for pleasure, and as for his 
serious contribution to history, we may gauge it by 
his assertion that Raleigh was executed by “‘ that base 
King, James II.,” on whose memory he charitably 
invokes ‘‘ curses for ever and ever.” 


‘*Bearers of the Burden.” By Major W. P. Drury. 
London : Lawrence and Bullen. 1899. 

In these fourteen stories of land and sea Major 
Drury shows himself to be a true artist. Moreover he 
must have felt deeply as well as laughed heartily or he 
would never have written so well. Each of these tales 
has movement, verisimilitude, just enough in it to 
make it complete, and no more. For good fun the 
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yarn of the cavalry exquisite and his rival the Egypto- 
logist on a*P. and O. boat will take a lot of beating. 
The love motive is used with haunting effect in the sad 
story of ‘‘ Terence of Trinity” and the Daughter of the 
East. In ‘‘Lachryme Christi,” a tragic episode of 
West African life; ‘*‘ Shinnybeggar, Second-class 
Stoker,” ‘‘The Deadly Nightshade,” and ‘‘ The Cocoa 
Valve,” humour and pathos are blended with a master- 
hand ; whilst even the introduction of the supernatural 
in ‘The Man at the Window” and ‘‘ The Shadow of 
Death ” is without suspicion of artificiality. Major 
Drury has learnt the art of weaving romance with 
actuality. It would be a good thing if some of the 
clever young men would—or could—go and do like- 
wise. 
‘* A Romance of Ceylon.” By E. O. Walker. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1899. 
There is no particular reason why anyone should read 


‘ this book, except a resident of Ceylon who might be 


attracted by the familiar names and surroundings. 
The romance is mawkish, the style is stilted and the 
characters are all lay figures. What girl from Hamp- 
stead ever remarked to her father after a day on the 
river with her fiancé, ‘‘ I] am not sad, dearest father: I 
am but tired. I have had a happy day and one that 
has left me with many pleasant memories. They were 
coming before my mind as if conjured up on canvas by 
your own gifted brush”? Mr. Edwards and his people 
talk in that way right through the volume. 


‘*The Mormon Prophet.” By L. Dougall. London: 
Black. 1899. 

A delightful novel woven out of the material of the 
religious revivals of the early century and the life of 
Joseph Smith, the true and only prophet of the “‘ Latter 
Day Saints.” The story centres round the life of a 
young girl, who in a moment of zeal for the persecuted 
sect and of anxiety for her own soul is baptized by 
Smith and a few days afterwards is married -to a 
member of the community. Her reason gradually 
asserts itself, and, when she realises that she has 
thrown in her lot with deluded though earnest fanatics, 
the anguish of mind of a strong character is described 
with great ability. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The History of the Dress of the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
1625-1897.” Compiled and illustrated by Captain R. J. 
Macdonald, R.A. London: Sotheran. 1899. 

That a history of dress should appear at this moment will 
seem to some strange. The time when the greater part of an 
officers time was devoted to his persqnal appearance is 
supposed to have gone for ever. We are told that men no 
longer argue hotly about the pattern of a buckle or the number 
of buttons most suitable to a jacket, and we dare say the 
regimental officer really does not. He probably has too much 
else to think about, and musketry and manceuvres absorb his 
superfluous energy. But during the last few years there has 
certainly been an outbreak of tailor-mania in higher places of a 
very marked type, and the violence of the disease can scarcely 
yet be said to have spent itself. Every conceivable vagary in 
the way of altering both the pattern and mode of wear of 
uniforms both of men and officers has been indulged in, and 
the universal complaint in our messrooms and canteens is not 
that men are puzzled by what they are expected to say or to do 
but by what they are to wear, while the lucubrations of the mad 
hatter in Wonderland are clear as daylight compared with the 
latest dress regulations. At a moment when vast questions of 
army reform, armament, and organisation are in men’s minds, and 
our army is presided over by an officer of such practical ability as 
the present Commander-in-Chief, there is a peculiar irony in the 
fate which inflicted on it a clothing authority with so considerable 
a bee in his bonnet as has of late made us ridiculous. While 
the text of Major Macdonald’s book is excellent the plates 
will fascinate most. He can write, but he can draw even 
better. A series of coloured prints fit to grace one’s walls are 
supplied at a price which is marvellously small considering the 
quality of the work. Most people who turn the pages over will 
wonder why there has been so much change in uniforms, and 
why the results have not led to improvements. If we compare 
the dress of the Field Artillery gunners of every epoch prior to 
1878 when the present helmet made its appearance, we must 
acknowledge that we have not altered matters for the better. 
The present field service cap is even more ugly, and Lord 
Wolseley has publicly reported that the cases of sunstroke at 
the recent manceuvres were to be traced to the insufficient pro- 
tection it bestowed. So that although we have abolished 
stocks and pigtails we seem further than ever from having 
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arrived at a serviceable dress for soldiers. A ray of humour 
which lights up the opening page will we trust illuminate the 
minds of certain authorities who see salvation in modern war 
only in crouching behind shields and parapets, where, if they 
cannot be hit, they cannot fire with effect. James I. is 
quoted as saying of armour “ that it was an excellent invention, 
for it not only saved the life of the wearer but it prevented his 
hurting anyone else.” The Peace Society should take a hint 
and devote its energies to the production of Dowe cuirasses 
and shields for field guns. 

“Industrial Cuba.2, By Robert P. Porter. London and New 

York : Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 15s. 

Mr. Porter is the gentleman who, on the acquisition of Cuba 
and Porto Rico by the Americans during the-late war, was sent 
out as Special Commissioner with instructions to report 
upon their industrial, commercial and financial condition. It 
may be said for him, as the smallest act of justice, that his sug- 
gestions for the revision of the customs tariff were accepted by 
his Government practically in their entirety, with advantage to 
the island and all its people. Duties were reduced about 60 
per cent. all round, and the administration was cleared of all 
the abuses which had previously existed. Moreover, the 
measures he was the means of bringing about were accom- 
plished in the interests of Cuba. The same thing cannot be 
said of the work of some others who have of late been exploit- 
ing the island. As for his book, it is readable and full of 
information, and might be perused with much advantage by any 
one desirous of extending his relations with Cuba, commercially 
or otherwise. We are afraid, however, that the “ freshness and 
originality of the material,” of which Mr. Porter speaks will 
scarcely be apparent to those who know the island or who have 
followed its affairs closely. Still, Mr. Porter has a good deal 
that is new to tell us here and there, and, as he says, “ the sub- 
ject at least is interesting,” while the treatment is not unattrac- 
tive. Mr. Porter has a good opinion of the future of Cuba, 
but he realises that much of the work of amelioration, of which 
the island is sadly in need, must be done by the people for 
themselves. 

“ A Guide to Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc.” By 
Edward Whymper. London: Murray. 3s. 

“A Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn.” By Edward 
Whymper. London: Murray. 3s. 

This new edition of these two cheap guides comes promptly 
at the very nick of time for the great multitude of tourists who 
are now beginning their yearly march towards the Alps. The 
Guide to Chamonix was first produced in 1896, and is now in 
its fourth edition ; the Guide to Zermatt is written on the same 
lines, and is also already in its third edition. They are written 
both for the mountaineer and the ordinary tourist. In the 
Guide to Chamonix Mr. Whymper gave a very complete 
history of the great mountain whose biography has since been 
told even more exhaustively by Mr. Mathews. In the Guide to 
Zermatt he gives all those thrilling chapters in his “ Scrambles” 
which relate the early attempts on the Matterhorn and the 
great accident that followed the first ascent. But he also 
descends to the hum bler tasks of giving a full list of the walks, 
excursions, and smaller climbs, as well as of the guides, and 
routes to the bigger mountains. Both books are, in fact, quite 
admirable guides to their respective districts. 


“Cicero pro A. Cluentio.” Edited by W. Peterson, M.A. 
London: Macmillan. 1899. 3s. 6d. 

The trial of Cluentius was perhaps the most unpleasant of 
all the Old Bailey cases in which Cicero was professionally 
engaged. His speech for the defence was successful beyond 
expectation: Quintilian mentions the pride he felt at having 
so adroitly cast dust in the eyes of the jury. Principal Peter- 
son, of McGill University, Montreal, has prepared an edition 
of this speech for school use. The book appears to be credit- 
ably executed, and we congratulate the editor on his thought- 
fulness in informing the critics in his preface of the points to 
which he would call their attention. In reply to this invitation 
we can only say that Mr. Peterson seems to be right in suggest- 
ing that in sec. 73 the words “queritur se ab Oppianico 
destitutum” must have crept into the text from a sort of 
index-summary in the margin. Did he ever, we wonder, 
engage in a search for instances of a similar source of corruption 
in poetry, i.e. the incorporation into the line itself of the 
numbers in the margin? Such an instance may perhaps be 
found in Pindar, Nem., I. 13, where the MSS. read “éyewpé 
vuv ayAaiav twa vae@,” though scansion requires “ ” (“weave 
a wreath of”) for “éyewpe.” The added “ ¢y” is surely a cor- 
ruption of “«y’” (meaning “13”). The “omeipe” of our texts 
makes poor sense. 

“The Queen’s Service.” By Horace Wyndham. London: 
Heinemann. 1899. 3s. 6d. 

Several books on the experiences of the gentleman ranker 
have already appeared, and a new one was hardly needed. In 
this case the somewhat fastidious author—who apparently 
expected to find tablecloths and refined manners in the 
barrack-roonis of the diverse collection of humanity which 
makes up a company—has nothing new to say on the subject. 
It is difficult to see what good the publication of such a work 
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can do. Minute details as to the mounting of guards, &c., 
will bore the civilian, and will not be needed by the military — 
reader, who, if he wishes to, can find all such details more 
concisely set forth in the “infantry drill.’ The chapters on 
sergeants’ messes and canteens, which are the best in the book, 
contain some useful suggestions. 

“ Shakespeare’s Country” by Bertram C. A. Windle 
(London : Methuen) is a small book which all visitors to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and its locality will find a convenient companion. 
—lIt will be long before either the interest or the wealth of the 
Yukon will be exhausted, and such books as “Twelve Months 
in Klondike” by R. C. Kirk (London : Heinemann) are assured 
of considerable support both from the armchair adventurer and 
the man who may be thinking of finding his way to the gold- 
fields. It is well illustrated.—“ The Age of Drake,” edited by 
L. W. Lyde, belongs to Messrs. A. and C. Black’s series of 
“Sea-Dog Readers.” It is taken largely from the pages of 
Richard Hakluyt.—Volume IX. of “ Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology” (Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn) is described in a prefatory 
note as “ina large sense a memorial volume ; ” it contains some 
papers found among the literary remains of Professors Lane and 
Allen, of whom portraits are given.—The Arts Faculty of 
University College, Liverpool, will henceforth publish annually 
“Otia Merseiana.” In the first number appear contributions 
from professors, lecturers and others, on subjects ranging from 
the population and revenue of China to the chief sources of 
some Anglo-Saxon homilies.—The art of essay-writing is hardly 
to be acquired by the study of a guide-book, as for instance 
the art of cookery might possibly be, but Mr. J. H. Fowler, in 
“A Manual of Essay-Writing” (London: Black), throws out 
some hints which will be useful to the beginner.—Edgar Allan 
Poe, says Mr. Vincent O'Sullivan in his preface to “The 
Raven, the Pit, and the Pendulum” (London: Leonard 
Smithers), was a hater of humanity and a friend of death. The 
volume makes the gruesome and nightmarish poem more than 
ever repulsive, buc it will fascinate a certain order of mind.— 
“The Inca’s Treasure,” by Ernest Glanville, is the latest 
addition to Messrs. Methuen’s new enterprise “ The Novelist.” 
—Messrs. Macmillan have included Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
“ Cigarette-maker’s Romance” in their sixpenny series. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


HERE is unusually little in common between the new 
quarterlies. Mrs. Oliphant’s autobiography is the only 
subject on which both the “Edinburgh” and “ Quarterly” 
deliver verdicts ; their estimates will emphasise the general 
sense of “the tragedy of happiness” which was the sum of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s career. In other circumstances, she might 
have done more enduring work and left a greater name ; she 
could hardly have bequeathed to us a more touching life-story. 
Two volumes which have attracted considerable attention in 
the past six months afford pegs for extremely interesting 
articles, one in the “ Edinburgh” on the causes of the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire, the other in the “ Quarterly ” on 
the causes of the dismemberment of the British Empire in the 
eighteenth century. In reviewing Dr. Dill’s “ Roman Society 
in the Fifth Century” we expressed the opinion that Rome rather 
abandoned her dependencies than suffered their loss at the 
hands of invading barbarians ; the “ Edinburgh” on the other 
hand attributes the wreck solely to “the long storm of bar- 
barians.” “The title of Roman Emperor, long a mere shadowy 
title, the mere reflection of a name, vanished from Europe when 
this century opened, and as the same century closes vigorous 
Teutonic thinkers are wondering whether the Latin civilisation 
itself, in France and Spain and Italy, has not at last reached 
the end of its development.” Perhaps the difference between 
the Latin and the Teutonic races could not be more vividly 
illustrated than by the manner in which Great Britain 
started afresh after the loss of the American colonies. Sir 
George Trevelyan, it is quite clear from an exhaustive and pains- 
taking article in the “ Quarterly,” is not a trustworthy guide as 
to the causes of the rebellion. He has allowed his Whiggish 
susceptibilities to bias his view of men and things. In 
some respects he is as misleading as was Franklin when he 
assured Chatham in 1775 that he had travelled throughout 
America, and kept all sorts of company, and never heard any 
one, drunk or sober, speak in favour of a policy of separation. 
The vitality of the race is further shown in the embarkation of 
the revolted colonies on colonial adventures of their own. The 
measure of success they are to enjoy depends largely on the 
adaptability of the white man to tropical conditions. The 
“ Quarterly” seems to have little doubt that science and the 
survival of the fittest will ultimately enable the whites to work 
and live under conditions which the black has hitherto been 
regarded as alone capable of enduring. Whilst the United 
States are busy in the Philippines making what they can of the 
remnant of the Spanish Empire, a writer in the “ Edinburgh” 
warns us to beware of a policy which will lead to the complete 
break up of the Chinese Empire. Chinese independence must 
be maintained in the interests of the maritime commercial 
Powers because in the nature of things they will find it impos- 
sible to do more than secure control of a fringe along 
the coast. The bulk of China will, he thinks, fall into 
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Russian hands, and it is, in his opinion, impossible to  racter in the application of abstract principles to particular 


see how the absorption of China by Russia can benefit 
the commercial interests of others. But there is at least this to 
be said : the bulk of China would be an indifferent blessing to 
Russia if the main outlets to the sea were in hostile or possibly 
hostile hands. Looked at from another point of view, the vast 
sums spent on Imperial defences since Great Britain awoke to 
a full sense of her responsibilities—a subject touched on by the 
“ Edinburgh” in an excellent article on “ British Finance in 
the Nineteenth Century”—have been spent to little purpose if 
we are not in a position either to assist China to maintain her 
independence or to safeguard our menaced commercial interests 
should that independence be lost. 

“ Modern Mysticism” is the subject of an able, well-written, 
and in the main sympathetic article in the “ Quarterly Review,” 
in which an attempt is made to analyse the most perplexing of 
contemporary phenomena and to appraise their several con- 
stituents. The writer refuses to explain mysticism as ethnical, 
or secular, or local: nor will he tolerate the contemptuous 
estimate of Max Nordau and Lombroso “who can see in 
modern mysticism nothing else but the result of mental dis- 
order.” He insists, rightly, on the “moral background to 
mysticism ;” and finds the explanation of its periodical 
emergence in moral and religious conditions. This certainly 
seems to be the verdict of history. The mysticism of the 
present day includes many heterogeneous elements ; and, 
notably in France, it has expressions which are neither religious 
nor moral. In spite of many ugly developments the writer 
takes a favourable view of contemporary mysticism, though 
“to accept its claims as possessing scientific certitude, or_as 
supplying a new form of faith, would be an extravagant error.” 
The vexed question of the religious sites.in Jerusalem is 
discussed in another learned article in the “ Quarterly” on 
“The Holy Sepulchre,” which is illustrated by three excellent 
plans. The writer refers with some disdain to “the rancour 
and intellectual arrogance which are characteristic of a certain 
type of Protestantism,” and which have inspired numerous, 
persistent, and fantastic attacks on the genuineness of the 
traditional sites. He makes out a strong case for the latter, 
showing, first, that “the archzeological evidence, so far as there 
is anything in it,” is favourable, and next, that the original 
account of Constantine’s discovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
suggests a clear local tradition on the subject. He warns us as 
to the danger of an outbreak of fanaticism, which might again 
renew the horrors of the religious wars, of which the Holy 
Sepulchre has been the occasion. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the Patriarch “has had the courage to state publicly 
what has long appeared in official writings, that no 
miracle is performed [in the ceremony of the Holy Fire 
at Jerusalem] and that the ceremony is really symboli¢al.” 
An exceptionally interesting number of the “Church 
Quarterly” opens with a searching review of “The Case for 
Incense” recently presented by the Rev. H. Westall to the 
Archbishop, and rashly published “in the spruce condition in 
which it was submitted on 8 May, not in the somewhat battered 
shape in which it finally emerged on 13 May.” The reviewer 
designs to prepare the public mind for the decision of the Arch- 
bishops, and he certainly succeeds in clearing away a vast 
amount of irrelevant argumentation, and setting out shortly 
and clearly the actual issues on which sentence isawaited. He 
writes without prejudice, but it is evident that he is much im- 
pressed by the weakness, incoherence, and irrelevancy of the 
“ Ritualist” contentions. All who have read Mr. Westall’s pub- 
lished “ Case for Incense” should read the calm, learned, and 
destructive criticism of this reviewer. 

Mr. Showell Rogers in the “ Law Quarterly Review” dis- 
cusses the Ethics of Advocacy, a subject which has always 
made the fastidiously moral layman anxious about the spiritual 
destiny of the lawyer. How is it possible that a Christian 
lawyer can defend a prisoner he knows or believes to be guilty, 
or advocate a cause that he believes to be unjust? These are 
the kinds of crude questions that every professional man has 
had put to him ad nauseam; always with the suggestion that 
there cannot possibly be any but an answer which involves the 
conclusion that all branches of the law must be practised under 
conditions of hopeless immorality. The fact is lawyers have 
been putting such questions, though in a much greater variety 
and complexity of forms than could possibly occur to the lay- 
man, from time immemorial ; and people who persistently put 
ethical questions to themselves as to their conduct are hardly the 
people who are convinced of the hopelessness of their ethical 
standard and position. Mr. Rogers points out for example that 
the passage of the speech of Lord Cockburn, famous in the 
annals of the profession, in which he said, in reply to Lord 
Brougham’s contention that everything must be subordinated to 
the interests of the client, “‘ Those interests must be accomplished 
per fas but not per nefas,” has been traced by Lord Halsbury 
to Quintilian. All famous advocates, ancient and modern, have 
had something to say on this question ; and all they have ever 
said amounts to this: that in the pursuit of his profession the 
advoeate,. like every other man, is bound by the ordinary rules 
of morality, on pain of earning the contempt of all good people ; 
but it happens in the legal ion that there are very special 
difficulties requiring a high intelligence and cultivated cha- 


affairs. It is the same difficulty, only perhaps somewhat 
greater than usual, that all good men feel in their daily life. 
Mr. Rogers’ article isa comprehensive survey of these special 
difficulties. The lawyer has already faced them for himself; 
and the value of the article is that it enables the layman to put 
himself in the lawyer’s place. 

In our notice of the last issue of the “Journal of the Society 
of Comparative Legislation ” we pointed out that several of its 
articles were of a general legal magazine character which it 
was declared to be the object of the Society to avoid in its 
Journal. This criticism cannot be passed upon the present 
number, and the editors are now upon the right lines. When they 
succeed in bringing out each number at a regular date—the 
present one is about a month behind—it will be a pleasure to 
congratulate them on having overcome another, if elementary, 
difficulty of editing. The article on Lord Herschell, composed 
of a series of short reminiscent sketches by several of his 
distinguished English and American friends, does not need an 
apology as if it were the biography of an ordinary lawyer. 
Lord Herschell was the president of the Society. Lord 
Herschell’s portrait is very fine. Most of the articles are not 
“ readable ” in the ordinary sense, but they contain a vast amount 
of information not easy to find elsewhere, and therefore useful 
to have at hand for reference in the course of any business 
which lies a little out of the usual routine of practice. The 
exception to “non-readability” would be the article of Mr. 
Manson, one of the editors, on suicide; and to this we may 
add ten pages of interesting notes, a new feature of the Journal 
which should be continued. 
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SAVOY HOTEL, 
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By Day the most Beautiful Garden and River View in Europe. By Nighta Fairy 
cene. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT OF GASTRONOMIC FAME, 


THE DrrEcTION OF THE FAMOUS “ Joserx.” 
The Orchestra plays during Dinner and Supper. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 
BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


In the centre of Fashionable London. The old Royal Hostelry resuscitated. 
The Orchestra plays during Luncheon and Dinner. 


CHARMING SUITES OF ROOMS OF ALL SIZES. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require- 
ments of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern 
licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms. 
Bath rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address : “Thackeray, London.” Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and BO. 


| [F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers : { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 
By their Steamship 
“LUSITANIA,” 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
For COPENHAGEN, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC 


c. 
Leaving London 18th August, arriving back 15th September. 
For SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &c., 
Leaving London 21st September, arriving back 30th October. 
High-class cuisine, String band, &c. 


. F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: sNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars a to the latter firm at 5 “.'. om Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W 


kr INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & 
P. & O. 


CEYLON, STR Arts, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


'UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
TA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 


hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply tothe UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Band, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $.W. S.W. ; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 04-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


Made from only the Finest 
Selected Apples. 


RIL 


A Light Non-Alcoholic 
Fruit Drink, 


POM 


POMRIL. is Pure Apple Juice ales and is unfermented. Clear 
and Sparkling, and never of any sediment. Contains no added sugar, 
and acts most beneficially on the kidneys. Free from all metallic 
contact. It is the Purest, Most Wholesome, and therefore the Finest 


Drink ever offered to the Public. 


Obtainable of all wes ey ey Grocers, Stores, &c. Send Three Penny Stamps 
ple Bottle to the Manufacturers : 


POMRIL LIMITED, 100 Elliott Street, GLASGOW. 


AERTEX .. CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S BELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL §GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Llinstrated Price List of fudl range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of sco Country Agents, sent post free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


~ 


EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND’ VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 


Doors open 7.45, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
Cuier Orrite: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 


INSURANCES aan | GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE oy FIRE on Property 
almost every description, at moderate rates 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED, 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Em Accidents are now granted. 
ses.on Accident Policies allo and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full sens t R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 
The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which mae a to £273,636, is 


derived — Home Business re no foreign risks being under’ 
The Rates of Premium ed are the same as those adopted by other leading 


Com 
Prep payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions, 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 


| Yoint Secretaries. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL - - £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE : 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 
x. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. : 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS.. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
ry Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds & 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 


£33,000,000. 


go Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (30th 3899) £4,959, 100 
Paid-up Capital .. e+ 1,239,700 
Reserve Fund oe $1,144,820 


iption of banking business 


This Bank grants drafts on, and ute 
Republic, 


with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, 6 South 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. "helegraphic 
received for fixed periods, Terms on application. 

J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
“There does not appear to be ay valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be prince on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 


what actually to expect. 77 — 
‘We are to see that t 


state of affairs has been altogether 

altered by the Mutual of New Monk Pee utual has dene much to increase the 

popularity of | life assurance, for the guarantee seat ely liberal er values removes. 

about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.”"—Pa// Mail Gazette. 
For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHEKL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


Volumes I. and II. Now Ready. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PROSE -WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. With 


Portrait. 


_ LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of Mine Own 


People. 


New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. (condensed). Extra crown 8vo. tos. net. 


BISMARCK: Some Secret Pages of his History. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Buscu during Twenty- ave Years’ Official and 
Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 


Fifth Thousand. 
A New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


New and Abridged Edition. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, 
SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. 


By Frepexic Harrison. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 
(1440-1898). 
By Sir H. C. Maxwett Lyre, K.C.B. With Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised 
throughout and greatly Enlarged. 8vo. 21s. net. 
Guardian.—‘‘ Every son of Eton, past and present, will find something of interest 
in its pages, and the more intelligent i is his love for his school, the r will be the 
harvest he will reap from them. It isa aia tribute to a great school.’ 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
New Library Edition. In 12 Vols. Concluding Volume now Ready. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE OREGON TRAIL. 


Volume VII. Now Ready. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. In Ten 
Monthly V. lumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each vol. 
Vol. VIIL—HENRY V., » ANDRONICUS, ROMEO 
Westminster Gazette.—“ The introductions ra the plays by Professor Herford 
continue to be excellent, and “aq edition is in other hess quite one of the best.” 


MACMILLAN’S. “MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

x. Valda H4nem (the Romance of A Plea for the Domestic Servant. 
Turkish Harim). Chaps. XVIII.- 6. How Tim Morgan was Convinced. 
XX By Hamitton DrumMmonp. 

2. The Lake of the Mournful Cry. By | 7. Man’s Love for Nature. By the 
A. G. BRaDLev. | Rev. E. J. Newer. 

3. The Ranee’s Journey. By Dr. 8. Savrola (a Military and Political 
Bourcuier. | Romance). By SPENCER 

4. Anglo-Saxon Womanhood. | Cuurcnitt. Chaps. I 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price rs. 
CONTENTS, 
a. Donna Teresa. By F. M. Pearp. | z A Young Socialist. 
Chaps. VII.-X. | 8. Otter Hunting. 
2. The Salons of London. | . The Vergers. 
3. The Two Twilights. 10. Rose Adair. 
4. Some Poets in Love. 11. Outsiders. By Joun AyscouGu. 
5. Shonat and Caddi. Chaps. I.-V. 
6. Norman Ramsay. ~~ 


THE ARGOSY. 


AUGUST. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The TowerGardens. Chaps. XXVII.- | 8. Elizabeth 
XXXI. Illustrated. | CHARLES Woon, 
2. To My Mother. By Paut ENGLanp, Illustrated. 
3. The Looker-On. ByC. MeeTKeRKE. ~— 9. Broken Ideals. By Lapy Mar- 
4: Lyric. By Annig G. Hop- GARET MAJENDIE. 
| 10. Ici-Bas. By C. E. MEETKERKE. 
5 The. ‘Sweet Power of Pate, head | a1. What Should be the Fear? By 
F, L. Plunket. P..W. Roose. 
6. Animated Flowers. 12, The Visit. By Marv A. M. Marks. 
. Doctor Greenfield. By Lapy Mary _ 13. Mr. Cholmondeley’s Indecision. By 
Howarp. | Epirn Gray WHEELWBIGHT. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s, 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains: 
THE NIGHT WALK. GrorGce MEREDITH. 
VIA —X. By F. Marion 
THE CHURCHES OF AUVERGN ScHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
FRANKLIN JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Pavut Leicester Forp. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price xs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


THE GOOPS. Politeness. Gevetr Burcess. 
WITH THE “ROUGH RIDERS. Article.) By Henry La Morre, 


M.D. 
TRINITY BELLS. Serial. Chapter V. By Ametia E. Barr. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Student’s Life of Paul (George Holley Gilbert). 
The Macmillan Company. 5s. net. 
FICTION. 
A Sea Comedy (Morley Roberts). Milne. 2s. 6d. 
Dr. Nikola’s Experiment (Guy Boothby). Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 
The Virgins of the Rocks (Translated from the Italian of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio by Agatha Ilughes). Heinemann. 
The Honour of Vivien Bruce (Mrs. J. H. Needell). White. 6s. 
Fortune at the Helm (Mrs. Herbert Martin). “Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
The Travail of His Soul (Dr. Philpot Crowther). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 
The Two Captains (W. Clark Russell). Downey. 6d. 
Through Unseen Paths (Kathleen E. Harrison). Sonnenschein. 6s. 
The Waverley Novels, Border edition: Castle Dangerous, Xc. (Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Vol. 24). Nimmo. 35. 6d. 
The Family Story- Teller: The House on the Sunless Side (Florence 
Warden). Stevens. Is. 
Love Made Manifest (Guy Boothby). Ward, Lock. ‘5s. 
The Story of a Campaign Estate, or the Turn of the Tide (Robert 
Thynne. New edition). John Long. 6s. 
In the Dark (Esmé Stuart). John Long. 6s. 
History. 


King Robert the Bruce (A. F. Murison. Famous Scots Series). Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 15. 6d. 

Law. 

aes Cases (Arranged by Robert Campbell. 
and Sons, Limited. 25s. net. 

A Concise Treatise on the Law Relating to Legal Representatives: 
Real and Personal (Sydney E. Williams). Stevens and Sons, 
Limited. Ios. 

The Principles of Mercantile Law (Joshua Slater. Second edition). 
Stevens and Haynes. 

NATURAL HIsTORY AND Sport. 

After Big Game in Central Africa (Edouard Foa. Translated from the 
French by Frederic Lees). Black. 21s. 

The Romance of Wild Flowers (Edward Step). Warne. 6s. 

ScHoo. Books. 

Greek Prose Phrase-Book, based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demo- 
sthenes, Plato (II. W. Auden). Blackwood . 6d. 

A Historical French Grammar (Arséne Darmesteter. Edited by Ernest 
Muret and Léopold Sudre). Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A System of Medicine, by Many Writers (Edited by Thomas Clifford 

Allbutt. Vol. VII.).- Macmillan. 25s. net. 
TRAVEL. 

A Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn. A Guide to Chamonix and 

the none of Mont Blanc (Edward Whymper. 2 vols.). Murray. 


New York; 


Jol. XVIIL). Stevens 


The tose Alps. Handbook for Travellers by Karl Baedeker. 
London: Dulau. 
VERSE. 
Carmina : a Volume of Verse (J. H. Hallard). Rivingtons. 2s. 6d. 
Lays of the ‘*‘ True North,” and other Canadian Poems (Agnes Maule 
Machar). Elliot Stock. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Handb ook of British, Continental, and Canadian Universities (Com- 
iled by Isabel "Maddison. Second edition). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
A Guide to the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum. Printed by order of the Trustees. 6d. 
A Handbook of Gold Milling (Henry Louis. Second edition). Mac- 


millan. 10s. net. 

The Works of Shakespeare (Eversley edition. Vol. VII. Edited by 
C. H. Herford). Macmillan. 5s. 

A Catalogue of Books from the Library of the late Gleeson White. 
Isaacs. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AuGusT :—Blackwood’s Magazine, 
2s. 6d. ; Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The English Illustrated, 6d. ; 
The Journal o of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 5s. ; The 
Property Gazetteer (No. I.), 1s. ; Cornhill Magazine, Is. ; The 
Windmill, 1s. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Century Illus- 
trated, 1s. 4d.; St. Nicholas, Is. ; Temple Bar, Is. ; Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 1s. ; The Windsor Magazine, 6d. ; The Argosy, Is. ; 
The Humanitarian, 6d. 


NOTICES. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter inte 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 


we can make no exce, 
Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 


Court, Ti Street, B.C. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Quarter Year 7 
Ch and M Orders should be einai and made Y parable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Spenser 


Wi kinson. Crown 8vo. boards, rs. ready. 


A NOTABLE VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADYENTURE. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER: The Adven- 
tures and Observations of an American in Rhodesia. By Witt1am Harvey 
Brown. With 32 Illustrations and 2 folding Maps. Demy 8vo. one ~ net. 

(Ready. 

Copy of a letter respecting ‘‘ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER” 

from the Right Hon. C&CIL J RHODES. 

To Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY. 

Burlington Hoel, W., May 6, 1899. 
Dear Sirs,—Thank you for the book you forwarded me, by William Harvey 
Brown, called‘ On the South Frontier. Iltis capital reading, and isa 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


= JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUTCOMES OF OLD OXFORD. By Rev. W. K. R. 
Beprorp, B.N.C., Vicar of Walmley, Birmingham. Illustrated Sketches ot 
Fifty Years Ago. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIFS OF OXFORD. By Jacoves Barpoux. 
Translated from the French, at the Author's request, by W. R. Barker, 
with an Introduction by Mrs. Marcaret L. Woops. Demy 16mo. buckram, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. net 

This little book has received ap ore nog notices in Daily News, Daily Teile- 
graph, Standard, Literature, Spectator, Globe, Scotsman, Glasgow Herald, 
Dundee Advertiser, &c. 

Literature.— Excellently fresh and pleasant reading.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney writes in the Daily Telegraph :—“ A little book which, 
from many points of view, deserves the careful attention of those who know some- 
thing, not only of secondary education in this country, but of those ancestral homes 
in which the training of our youth is carried out...... Many delightful and incisive 
remarks of M. Bardoux make this little volume an extremely interesting study in 
c d national characteristics.” 


truthful picture of Rhodesia and of the late rebellion I can speak practically, as 
Mr. Brown went in with me in the. on ae went through to relieve Bulaway 
Ours, 


(Signed) “C. J. RHODES.” 
“As a mere narrative of stirring adventures, the book can be recommended to the 
general reader ; but it is of especial value just now on account of the interesting 
sidelight it throws upon the British method of governing savages." —Literature. 


RUSSIA ON THE PACIFIC AND THE SIBERIAN 
RAILWAY. By Vraviair, Author of ‘‘ The China-Japan War.” With Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 14s. (Ready. 

“It is a story little known to British readers ; and it is well worth their study, on 
account of the many incidents of adventure and heroism that have marked the east- 
ward progress of the great Slav Power, and of the lessons of policy which it conveys.” 

Scotsman. 

_ “* The book is suve to attract attention owing to the inherent—and permanent— 

interest of the important subject with which it deals.” —Observer. 


MR. MIGGS. By ALexanper Stuart. With Fronti- 


spiece by BERNARD PartripGE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. (Fust ready. 


‘The book is better than most, and is well suited to beguile an idle hour.” 
Daily Mail. 


THE BLACK TERROR: a Romance of Russia. By 


Joun K. Lrys, Author of “The Lindsays,” “ The Lawyer's Secret,” ‘‘ Under 
a Mask,” &c. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Fust ready. 
“The plot is very rages handled and worked out to a very romantic ending, 
not without many risks and adventures which make‘the book one of absorbing 
interest.” —Scotsman. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO LOW’S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF 
POPULAR NOVELS. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S 
WILD EELIN: HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, 
AND BITTER SORROWS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


““We have liked nothing so well from Mr. Black's pen since his ‘ Princess of 
Thule’......well worth reading.”—A theneum. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE COLLEGES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net per volume. 

*5° Complete Catalogue, with Press Notices, on application. 
The Volumes of the Series can be bought separately. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

OxXFORD SERIES. 
MERTON COLLEGE. 
Librarian of Merton. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The author has a well-informed and loving interest in his 

subject......One of the best of the series.” 


ALL SOULS COLLEGE. By C. Grant Ropertson, M.A., Fellow of All 
uls. 


By Bernarp W. Henperson, M.A., Fellow and 


Scotsman.— A history at once readable and instructive, popular, and of erudite: 
authority.” 
JESUS COLLEGE. By E. G. Harpy, M.A., Fellow and Vice-Principal of 


esus. [September. 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE. By Rev. H. A. Witson, M.A., Fellow and Librarian. 
[ September. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. By H. W. Cartess Davis, M.A., Fellow of All Souls. 


[September. 
CAMBRIDGE SERIES. 


SIDNEY COLLEGE. By G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney. 
Cambridge Review.—‘‘ The book is sure to be a success. Mr. Edwards has 

given us an excellent sketch of the fortunes of the College.” 

KING’S COLLEGE. By Rev. A. Austen Leicu, M.A., Provost of King’s. 
Sheffield Telegraph.— A delightful piece of work which charms the reader by its 


clear arrangement, no less than by its easy and refined style. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 20 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


8vo. 18s. 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 
Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


LEDDY MARGET. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Spectator.—‘ Mrs. Walford has seldom given us anything better than this picture 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1899. Price Sixpence. 
PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. (Continued.) 
GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON. By Prof. Hales. 
THE CRITICAL ESSAY IN FRANCE, From the French of Paul Bourget. 
A CHANGE OF CLOTHES. By C. K. Burrow. 
A FARMER'S YEAR. XII. By H. Rider Haggard. 


THE GREAT LETTER WRITERS. IV. Madame de Sévigné. By S. G. 
Tallentyre. - 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


SLONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by W. L. Courtney. 
AUGUST. 
BRITISH AND DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. Brypen. 
VILLIERS DE L’ISLE ADAM. By Artrnuur Symons. 
RUSSIA'S GREAT NAVAL ENTERPRISE (Second Article). By S. 
BICYCLES AS RAILWAY LUGGAGE. By J. ALUsesrook Simon. 
NEW LIGHT ON IBSEN’S “BRAND.” By M. A. Sronarr. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814 (Continued). By Baron Pierre pE Counertin. 
HOTELS AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Major Arruvur Grirritus. 
THE DYING OF DEATH. By Joseru Jacoss. 
MOROCCO UP-TO-DATE. By Rev. H. R. Hawes. 
WHY IS UNIONISM UNPOPULAR? By J. Louis Garvin. 
LONDON BUILDINGS. By C. S. Bremner. 
SHAKESPEARE AND MOLIERE. By Juces CLARETIE. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SUPREMACY. 
MATICUS. 
* ANIMA SEMPLICETTA ” (Concluded). By Maurice Hew Lett. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


By Sir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON, BART., M.P. 
REMARKS ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF AFFAIRS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 

To be obtained from all Booksellers, or from 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., London. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookmEN, Lonpvon.” Code : Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, tal All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. F 


By 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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"Pall Mall Gacette ideal story | 
Pall Mali Gazette.—“ An ideal story to read ona sunny afternoon under an apple : 
tree......A story which does one good.” —— : 


~ 


The Saturday Review. 


29 July, 1899 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 270. AUGUST 1899. 


THE EXCESSIVE ARMIES OF RUSSIA. By Field-Marshal Sir Livrorn 
Smmons, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF NAVAL FORCE. By Colonel Sir Grorce 
Sypennam CLARKE, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


A WOMAN'S CRITICISM OF THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. By Miss 
Frances H. Low. 


weet HAS “CONTINUITY”? By Dr. Sr. Georcr Mivarr, 


THE RECENT FUSS ABOUT THE IRISH LANGUAGE. By Professor 
Mauarry. 


THE CONNECTION OF ENGLAND WITH NEWFOUNDLAND. By 
Sir Wreuiam Des Vaeux, G.C.M.G. (formerly Governor of Newfoundland). 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH: A REPLY. By the Right Hon. Lord 
CoLCHESTER. 


DID BYRON WRITE ‘“WERNER"? By the Hon. Freverick Leveson 
Gower. 


THE MARLBOROUGH GEMS. By Cuar_tes NewTon-Rowinson. 
OUR BRAINS DETERIORATING? By Colonel H. 


LIFE ON THE NILE SOUTH OF FASHODA. By Artuur D. MiLne. 

“THE HUMOURS OF TER-NA-NOG.” By Mrs. Orman Coorer. 

THE “ DECAMERON” AND ITS VILLAS. By W. J. 

MADAME NECKER. Bythe Hon. Marcia C. Maxwe 

THE EVOUUTION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH. By Micnaer 
MacDonacu. 

THE BELLI IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Epmuxp Roserrsoy, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lip. 


for SALE MSS... of Domestic Interest, also 
Sensational Works. 
Tales with words numbering 17,930, £2. 
” 12,402, 305. 
Sensational Works in 18 Chapters, P 
Address, Jasrer, Box 310, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
X filling up about 30 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on the 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, and rrth September next.—For information apply to the Bursar of 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


DR J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THU ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


C#LORGDY is admitted by the profession to be the 


most wonderful valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE ster tal Fever, 
roup,Ague. 
efiectna: ‘uts 
CHLORODYNE “ana 

is the “only Iliative in Ne ii 
Meningitis, &c. 

. “Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
espatch from Her aeons 1 at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 


raging fearfully, and that the only »emedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”"—See 
ancet, t December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Boware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J: Cotzis 
BRowNE was undoubtedly the inventor of Cutoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had 
sworn to."—See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at rs. r4d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and r1s. each. None is genuin 
without the words “Dr. J. Browne's CHLOoRopYNE” on the 
ming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious, 


ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, de. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Bewere of Substitutions, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & LEEDS. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annuin. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFfrerep AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains, POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
London ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equa! to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Sireet. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET STREET. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


= The Form of Policy recently adopted by the Com- 
WORLD WIDE pany is free from all restrictions as to Foreign Travel 
UNCONDITIONAL | and other conditions. 
Whole Life Policies made payable in Lifetime without 
POLICIES. extra Premium by application of Profits. 


IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
SEPARATE USE POLICIES. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, £1,718,604, PAID IN CLAIMS, £2,323,052. 
JOHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Manager. 
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THE GELDEWHUIS ESTATE AND GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 


DIRECTORATE : 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
E. BOUCHER. PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). 
P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 


HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


120 Stamps. Milled, 19,136 Tons. 
WORKING EXPENSES. 
Cost. Cost per ton. 
To Mining ... £6,647 15 1 6s. 11°375d. 
»» Hauling and Pumping 447 15 3 os. 5°616d. 
+» Sorting, ‘Tramming and Crushing |. 50115 5 os. 7°422d. 
Development ... a 1,021 18 10 1s. ©°817d. 
 Millin 1,536 3 1s. 7°267d. 
Cyani Concentrates 233 9 10 os. 2923d. 
ings ... ove ose 1,612 1s. 8°223d. 
Mill Water 232 33 4 os. 2°918d. 
aap 3,468 6 11 3s. 7°499d. 
” ons 41713 8 os. 5§°238d. 
Slimes 1 ‘Treatment (current) .. 5 3 os. 6°8o1d. 
16,751 18 9 17S. 
3 Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... 263 4 9 0s. 3°302d. 
17,015 3 6 17s. g*4ord. 
Profit for Month 26,796 15 6 28s. o'o8od 
£43,812 0 0 458. 9°48rd. 
REVENUE. 
Value. Value per ton. 
By Gold from Mill 
7:435'59 ozs., valued - 28s. 3°98od. 
From Tailings — 
2,893°43 0zs., valued ee 10,064 15 0 tos. 6°230d. 
From Concentrates— 
848"10 ozs., valued and sto 2,948 15 38. 0°983d. 
From Slimes (current)— 
21°92 ozs., valued ... oss oe 2,617 0 2s. 
Broducts treated — 
43°60 ozs., valued .., ™58 0 os. 
42,897 0° 44S. 
From Slimes 
252°48 ozs., valu ne 915 os. 11°476d. 
443,812 0 0 455. 9°48xd. 


The Cost-and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 


limes Plant ove 445 4 0° 

e Buildings oes ove 13 11 It 
», Plant, General... deo ooo ose 50 Ir 
Rock Plant ... oss eon ode 97 10 

Batte ate” ove 106 0 oO 
Electric Plant sas ose ove 737 9 © 
», Tram Plant ow ooo oe 
Live Stock . ese ose 19 0 
18,824 9 9 

443,812 0 o 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £43,812 0 o 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. 
Total footage for month ... 


The ore developed by the above footage was ... a ae ove 


93 


33,058 tons. 


SORTING. 

Ore raised from the Mine ... 26,488 tons. 
Waste sorted out (equal to 25°24 ‘per cent.) ov 
Ore in bins at Battery rst May ... gg 

21,052 4, 

MILL. 

220 Stamps ran 30 days g hours crushing oss ove ove «+ 19,136 tons, 
Tons per per 24 hours... «be on ven 523 
Bullion yield ... hes oe gee on ong —-7;435°59 
Bullion yield per ton 7°77 dwis. 


1g99, 


CYANIDE WORKS. 
Tailings, 13,038 1,400 
2,893°43 ors. os 848"10 ozs. 
4°43 dwts. ... dwts. 
s. d. s. 
2 5°68 3 3°95 


Tons treated .., pee 


Bullion yield per 
Working cost per ton treated... 


SLIMES PLANT. 


Tons treated . .. Current, 4,615 tons... Accumulated, 1,614 __ tons. 

Bullion yield .. ons 72192 O75. ... 206 252°48 ozs. 

Bullion yield per ton dwts. 3 dwts. 
Ss. s. 


Working cost per ton treated 2 24°20 $ 
be erection of the additional Settling Tanks for accumulated “Slimes i is still pro- 
ceeding. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Per Ton 

Bullion. Fine Gold crushed, 
ine Gold. 

Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains, 

Mill ... 19,136 7:435°59 6,435°28 6 17°42 
Cyanide (Tailings) 13,038 2,893°43 2,389°13 2 11°92 
(Concentrates) oe 1,400 848"10 700°00 o. 17°56 
Slimes (Current) ... 4,615 721'92 621°21 15°58 
11,899"04 10,145°62 ro 14°48 
Slimes (Accumulated) 1,614 252°48 217°27 o 5°45 
_12,151°52 10,362°89 19°93 


In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags were treated containing 43°60 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 37°50 ozs. Fine Gold. 


APRIL YIELD. 


Per Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed, 
Fine Gold. 

Tons. ozs. ozs. * dwts. grains. 
Mill... 18,585" 6,223°70 6 16°74 
Cyanide (Tailings) ons 12,223 2,622°26 2 19°73 
ry (Concentrates) 1,400 930°00 763°62 o 19°72 
Slimes (Current)... 45343 540°81 452°10 o 11°67 
4 11,861°89 10,061 °68 
Slimes (Accumulated) 867 107°95 go*26 ° 2°33 
11,969°S4 10,151°94 22°19 


In addition to the above, Cyanide Siags were treated containing 205°14 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 171‘so0 ozs. Fine Gold. 


P. C. HAW, Secretary. 
JOHANNESBURG, 15th June, 1899. 


CELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 15. 
OLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are 


informed that they will receive payment on or after Monday, the roth July, 
of the Dividend (ros. per share) after surrender of Coupon No. 15 at the Head Office 
in Johannesburg, the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or to 
Company's representatives in Paris, Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants belonging to holders resident in the United 
Kingdom will be subject to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax 
as usual. All Coupons presented at the Paris Office, and at the London Office for 
account of holders resident in France, will be subject to a eduction of 2d. per 

are. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day after the 5th July between the 
hours of 11 and 2 (Saturdays excepted), 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR. London Secretary. 

London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

6th July, 1899. 


THE 


VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, LIMITED. 


Production for month of JUNE, 1899 (by Cabfe). 


MILL. 
Number of days ee oe ee 28 
Tons milled oe oe oe po ae 17,870 
Ounces. 
Number of ounces recovered .. se we ve 5,835 
CYANIDE WORKS 
Number of tons treated .. os 12,860 
ounces recovered .. oe oe ee 2,736 
Total amount gold recovered .. oe 8,571 
Profit for the month £13,409 
STUART JAMES HOGG, 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. Secretary. 


11th July, 1899. 


THE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate of 
Interest allowed on Deposits at seven days’ call at the Head Office and 
London Branches will be Two Per Cent. until farther notice. 


MADDERS, 
B. MURRAY } eral 
. G. A. POLLOCK, Managers. 


No. 5 Street, E.C. 
July 13th, 1899. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL BALANCE SHEET, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1899. 


LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account— 
»» Sundry Shareholders— 
 Unelaimed Dividends, No. 3 £30 0 o 
452 0 0 


», Dividend No. 5— 


4370,226 3 9 
ASSETS. 
ion. 
By Claims— . £125,000 © © 
Permanent Works, Shafts woh 4 4 245 4 1,200 © o 
Development wa 31,086 10 5 3,106 10 § 27,982 o 
Machinery and Plant— 
Air ove 462 0 0 92 0 
Auxiliary Engine <o ous 521 © © 521 0 © 
Air Engine __... ove 149 0 aoo°o 
Boilers 4795 0 © 1,311 © 
Compressors... ase 2,938 10 587 10 o 
Crusher Engine 10 0 73 10 
Electric Lighting 7520 0 150 0 © 
Haulirg Engine ace ooo 910 1420 0 
1,779 0 © 356 © © 
Mill Pum ube eco ont 542 0 0 108 © 
Machine Tools bee 1,213 © © 243 00 
Mill 13,385 © 2,677 0 © 
Rock Drill Plant 1,190 © 238 o 
Scale Jo 140 0 
‘Tailings Pump... ese os 527 10 © 105 10 © 
Trucks ... ie 195 0 39 
Slimes Plant... own 3,260 10 3 632 10 3 
Water Service .., wee 46 o 6 6 
Water Purifier ... 399 5° 7 s 7 
Chimney Stacks 142 10 0 28 10 
Cyanide Works... 15,755 © 3155 0 © 
Condensor 748 27 149 2 7 
New Se 2,028 19 2 495 19 2 
Mechanical 853 14 9 170 14 9 
52,931 12 10 11,311 12 10 
41,620 © Oo | 
» Buildings — 
Assay Room $215 © 5 0 
Assay and Smelter es 16 © 1,000 © o 
Buildings ins 6,801 8 6 1,361 8 6 
‘ompound abe 1,303 10 260 10 
Crusher Extension 575 0 © m5 3 0 
Drying House 146 0 0 29 0 © 
Head-gear Extension 747 0 © 1449 0 © 
Kaffir Hospital ... 1700 
New Engine House... 1,182 0 o 236 o 
struction see 787 0 o 157 9 
Compound Manager's House ... 38 iro o 
“4 145429 0 6 3,958 4 6 
10,470 16 
» Live Stock and Vehicles... —... 265 0 © 53 0 oO 212 0 o 
Office Furniture 184 15 6 3615 6 148 0 
Investments— 
Chamber of Mines... 100 0 
Rand Native Labour Association 41 00 4200 Ior 
Slimes Dams 31440 314 0 
Claim Licences, Paid but not due 8 o 
Kaffir Passes 7712 0 
Sundry Debtors, as per list 1,698 13 3 
45154 9 7 
” zy, 4 
H. Eckstein & Co., London 83,150 19 17 
Pe Johannesburg 18,601 6 9 
At Mine ... inal aes 4 2,928 9 4 
At Standard Bank... 210 211 
104,890 18 
Gold in Transit ... > ae 42,558 14 0 
147,479 12 11 
370,226 3 9 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, MAY 1898 to 
APRIL 1899. 
On a Basis of 64,041 Tons Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Per Ton. 
To Mi abl . £38,10019 10°785 
Sorting and Crushing 7,005 14 8 2 2°24 
Millin ws 14,724 16 9 4 
»» Cyaniding, Sands =... die 13,6738 8 8 ° 4 3°259 
Cyaniding, Slimes ... én 7,576 1 7 2 
eral xpenses .., oe 4445 9 9 4659 
Directors’ Fees .., on 4177 9 © 
ransfer ffice, Cables, 447 1 OS 
jon and Paris Agencies 1,195 0 O 
Stationery and Printing 56619 4 
Bonus Account .., 1,775 © © 
Claim Licences, proportion of 126 0 o 
Electric Power Plant ... 7O 14 © 
2,469 15 5 © © 9'255 
», Development Redemption 20,012 16 3 °o 6 3 
£108,014 3 0 113 8°971 
Balance, Profit 231,143 8 11 3.12 2°234 
$330,157 11 11 fs: 5 11 "ong 
REVENUE. 
By Mill Gold— ozs. Per Ton. 
Gold realised... 46,133°116 £104,422 7 5 
Gold in transit  5,139°653 21,586 10 
ee £216,008 17 5 £3 7 5°496 
51,272°7 
Gold— 
lised 23,359°741 98,055 12 7 
Gold in transit . 5,000°53 21,002 4 0 
119,058 16 7 117 2°84 


"271 


on Account Last Year— 


ese 


», General Revenue— 


Sale of Stone, &c. 


Interest— 


Interest for year 


1,463 16 2 
973 


2,436 17 3° © 


438 15 6 1°644 


1,214 5 2 © © 4°550 


43395157 1 45 11005 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
E. BIRKENRUTH, Director. 
JAY, Secretary. 


R. E 
Examined and found correct. 


Johannesburg, 30th May, 1899. 


CHAS. L. REDWOOD 
JNO. MOON, F.S.A.A.’ Eng., } Auditors, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR YEAR 
ENDED 30th APRIL, 1899.. 


To depreciation— 


Permanent Works, Shaft ... 
Development ... ase 
Machinery and Plant 
Buildings 

Live Stock and Vehicles 
Office Furniture tie 
Investments ... 
Slimes Dams ... ine 


— 
ive cent. on net — 
December. 
ee 1899, due to R. 
Government ooo 


» Dividends— 


No. 4 of ros. per Share 
No. 5 of 11s. per Share 


” Balance oo 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
E. BIRKENRUTH, Director. 
R. E. JAY, Secretary. 

We hereby certify that we have examined and compared ‘the Books and 


Vouchers of the Bonanza, Ltd., and that the above Balance Sheet is a true and 
correct Statement of the Company’s affairs as at 30th April, 1899. 


CHAS. L. REDWOOD, 
JNO. MOON, F.S.A.A. Eng. } Auditors. 


Johannesburg, 30th May, 1899. 


Examined and found correct. 


Johannesburg, 30th May, 1899. 


41,245 4 4 
3,106 10 § 
11,311 I2 10 
3958 4 


uw 


4,225 12 6 


100,000 © O 
110,000 0 


420,065 7 7 


4,225 12 6 


210,000 


oe oe 


“CHAS. L. REDWOOD, 
JNO. MOON, F.S.A.A. Eng., 


£234,291 
48,520 3 8. 


4282,811 3 9 


451,667 14 10 
231,143 8 rx 


4282,811 3 


RAYMOND W. Chairman. 
BIRKENRUTH, Director. 
. E...JAY, Secretary. 


} Auditors. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SrorTiswoovE & Co., 5 New-street 
in the Parish of St. Peal, Comms 
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